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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munic- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States whore slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Presipgat oF 
tae Unirep States, but the Commanper oF tie ARgxY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL’ EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. . . From ‘the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CiviL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Concress extend to iaterference with the Institution of 
slavery, IN KVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wita, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
| stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . , - It isa war power. I say it is a ¥,. 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be aiwar ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to c™. y on the war, and wust carry IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWs oF wan ; and by tho laws of war, 
| an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 





PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 








cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q Apams, 


tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
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wu. LLOYD GARRIS 





ON, Editor. 
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’ anpears 


4 the 


;HE PUPIL AND HIS TEACHER. 


tious. 


that a few months before the probable 
recently published letter of J. Wilkes| senting their language side by side with that of | accordance with those ideas which control the loyal 


those we have quoted from the above named Demo- ; tion to make these or like propositions a part of their) parting from the South, and travelling northward. 


cratic speakers. In the letter of Booth there will 
| which we have quoted, while many of the orators 
who spoke in Chicago during the National Demo- 
cratic Convention expressed more treasonable lan- 
| guage than even the foregoing extracts. In pre- 


out a large number of inflammatory speeches were | Booth, we have aimed not to select that which was 


roi] in Chicago, on 


to ve 


xtracts 


the oveasion of what pur- 


most violent and inflammatory, but that which most 


a Democratic National Convention.| clearly resembled the sentiments of Abraham Lin- | 
which we give below from a portion of | coln’s murderer. 


Booth indeed said : “ My love (as 


hes, as they were reported in the Chicago | things stand to-day) is for the South alone. Nor 
a strikingly similar in their spirit to those | do I deem it a dishonor in attempting to make a 


are 
» the Jetter of Booth. 
rie country was formed 
' “not for the 
ack man. And looking 
~ African slavery from 

standpoint held by 
t framers of our Con- 
, [, for one, have 
nsidered it one of the 
cet blessings (both for 
yes and us) that God 


e white, 
“a 


ever 


+ estowed upon & favor- 


J. Wilkes Booth. 


The South are not, nor 
y been, fighting for 
wyuance of slavery. 
ittle of Bull Ran 
¢ with that idea 
» causes since for war 
been as noble and 
sier far than those that 
yr fathers on Even 
wuld we allow they were 
» at the beginning of 
sontest, cruelty and in- 
have made the wrong 
the right, and they 
now (before the won- 
sod admiration of the 
rid) as a noble band of 
ratriotic heroes. Hereafter, 
g of their deeds, Ther- 
» will be forgotten.— 
Wilkes Booth. 


| Jious States. 


‘What is this war for? 
The nigger. 


man, I. think we don't 


It is for the; 
nigger against the white | 


prisoner of this man to whom she owes so much mis- 
| ery.” But in what respect was that language more 
| treasonable than much of that already quoted from 
the Chicago orators ? Itis infinitely less calculated to 
} incite some Copperhead fanatic to imitate his crime 


want our bosoms stuffed so| upon the successor of bis victim, than the following 


much with damned niggers 
this warm weather. 


the white man. 


I don’t | 
believe the negro is equal to/ ~ 
Is it not} 


| language of the Rev. C. Chauncey Burr was to 
vause the assassination of President Lincoln: * And 
it was a wonder that they had a Cabinet and men 


high time that this infernal} Who carried out the infamous orders of the gorilla 


war was stopped ? "—NSander- 
son, of Pa. 


fur she was fighting for ber | 


honor. Two millions of men} @8 plain as the infamous villain who uttered it dared | 


tyrant that usurped the Presidential chair. In New 
Jersey they had shifted the responsibility of these 


e f despotic acts to the shoulders of the Abolitionists, and 
“The South could not hon- | 

bly lay down her arms, : i. 
pana Ape hy v! weg through his head. 


more than one provost marshal had a hole made 
What was this but a suggestion, 


had been sent down to the| to make, that what had so desirable an effect in 
slaughter pens of the South, | New Jersey upon provost marshals might have the 


and the army of 
neither by enlistment nor | 
conscription. 
tered a prayer, it was that | 
not one of the States of the | 
Union should be conquered | 
and subjugated. They had 

tried for three years to whip | 
the seceding States back into 


Lincoln | 
could not again be filled, | 


If he ever ut- 


same effect in Washington upon “ the gorilla tyrant” 
and his Cabinet ? 


> Z 
GENERAL BUTLER ON THE ORISIS. 
There wasa very large attendance of the mem- 

bers of the Union League Club last evening, it being 

understood that General Benjamin F. Butler would 


the Union, but from the way} deliver an address at the invitation of the Club. 


the war bad been conducted, | 


they were more likely to 
whipus. We were told that 
we would conquer the rebel- 
They could 


not be conquered, and he 


| prayed God they might never 


I thought then, as now, 

Abolitionists were 

t y traitors in the Jand, 

sol that the entire party 

ieerved the same fate as 
r old Brown." —J. Wilkes | 


att 


[love peace more than 
Have loved the Union 
beyond expression. For four 
years have 1 waited, hoped 
wi prayed for the dark 
vis to break, and for a 
our former 
bine. To wait longer 
wuld beaecrime. All hope | 
peace is dead. My pray- 
tre have proved as idle as 
oy hopes. God's will be 
' Igo to see and share | 
bitter end.”--J. Wilkes 


Buch 


restoration of 


People of the North, to 

ny, to love liberty 

strike at| 
trong and oppression, was 

teaching of our fathers. | 
yof our early his- 

t not let me forget it, 

ind may it never.”--J. Wilkes 

Dooth 


uM tyra 
tod justice, to 






“Most, or many in the | 
h, do, and openly, curse 

\ n, if the South is to 

Tetura and retain a single 

rigdt guaranteed to them by 

trery he which we once re- 

vered as sacred.”——J. Wilkes 


| whieh 


I have ever held the 
Wi were right. The very | 
niaation of Abraham Lin- | 
“ia, four years ago, spoke 
Patoly war--war uponSouth- | 
fa rights and institutions. | 
é election proved 

Await an overt act!’ 
“i! yoa are bound and plun- 


wel, What folly! The| this earth. 


jand army 


| thirst of the old 


be.”--Rev. C. Chauncey Burr. 


“They talked about a re- 
bellion down South, but a 
greater rebellion had been 
in progress in the North.” 
—Rev. C. Chauncey Burr. 


* The Democracy were for 


peace, but the contractors 


wanted it not. 
plause.) Ever 


(Great a 
since the 


usurper, traitor and tyrant! for, cause and object of extraordinary use of execu- | leave the States without any rights at all. 


officers and sa- | 
traps of the Administration | 


P- | 


Soon after the large room of the Club was opened 
for admission, there was a constant inward tide until 
there was no more room left either for sitting or 
standing. General Butler was introduced by the 
Chairman of the Loyal League Club in a few words. 
He was greeted with loud applause. The General 
looked well, and with frequent bows acknowledged 
the enthusiastic reception which greeted him. 
GENERAL BUTLER’S SPEECH. 

We may congratulate ourselves that after four 
years of effort, toil, expenditure, as well of treasure 
as of blood, all armed resistance to the Government 
has been brought toan end. Among the returning 





not the least will be the arrival of the period when 
all abnormal administration of law and exercise of 
| authority and power can and will cease. The reason 


] 

| power. 
blessings which will flow from this consummation, | bad company of late, and has been so mangled and 
| misrepresented, as an a 


| ated powers may be carried too far, and we may 


; Constitutional law, then a meeting for the elec- 


| could be called, a Constitution framed and submit- 
| ted to the people for ratification. Such a vote upon 
such propositions would be conclusive evidence that 
ithe people of such State were truly loyal, and in 


|mind of the other States, and by which the future 
| of the country is to be governed. 

If no considerable number voted upon these ques- 
, tions, or they failed to command the assent of a 
| large portion of the people, this would also seem to 
| be conclusive evidence that within that military dis- 
| trict either the spirit of the rebellion had not been 
| subdued, although its physical force might be broken, 
|or that the community was not in condition to re- 
sume its “ practical relations” as a State of the 


| Union, and I would hold it under military rule as | 


belligerent until the influx of Northern enterprise, | 
capital and sentiment brought in by our brave sol- 
| diers coming there to settle, and by our school teach- 
lers educating the colored citizens of the United 
| States therein dwelling, had so far changed the feel- 
| ings of a majority of the people of such State that it 


____ | be found no more vindictive utterances than those | tion of delegates to a Constitutional Convention 


} 





| was in fit condition to become a State of the Union, 
| whether the time needed for this purpose was. one | 
year or a century. If, however, a Constitution | 
should be adopted containing the provisions above 
suggested, then the State being organized, all mili- 
tary rule should be withdrawn as soon as the State | 
| Government should show it was able to preserve | 
| the peace, and protect all citizens of the United | 
| States within its borders, in life, liberty, and the | 
| pursuit of happiness. The State could then elect | 
| its members to either house of Congress, to be ad- 
| mitted or rejected as either in its wisdom might de- | 
{termine. But no such election of members of Con- 
gress ought to take place until all military rale had | 
| been withdrawn, because there can be no greater 
| wrong to the fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment than the election of members of either 
house of Congress under the overshadowing power 
'of the President, especially when exerted in the 
military form. Such elections abolish all distine- 
| tions between and independence of the legislative 
jand executive departments of the Government, 
|and tend to a consolidation of power—quite as 
}much to be guarded against as secession 

I am one of the old-fashioned Democrats who do 
| not believe that the Executive has any. part or los | 
/in the fraternal relations of the several States to 
| each other and to the Union, other than that which 
| the President exercises as a part of the law-making 
The theory of State rights has been in such 


logy for secession, that 
there is danger that the Hamiltonian theory of feder- 





Indeed, 


had occupied the Presiden-| tive functions which we have all upheld because | it would seem that the relation of the States to the | 


tial chair, the Republican 
party had shouted war to 
the knife, and the knife to 
the hilt. Blood had flowed 
in torrents, and yet the 
monster 
was not quenched. His cry 
was for more blood.”—Rev. 
Henry Clay Dean. 


“T say that every man 
who loves his country, every 
man who loves liberty, 
ougbt to be firmly resoly- 
od in his own mind to do 
and die, if need be, in de- 
fence of his glorious princi- 
plis"—-Sanderson, of Pa. 

«“ Even now, when war has 
desolated our land, has laid 
its heavy burdens upon labor, 
when bankruptcy and ruin 
overhang us, they will not 
have Union except upon con- 
ditions unknown to the Con- 
stitution. ¢ * * Nay, more 
than this, they will not lis- 
ten to a proposal for peace 
does not offer that 
which this Government has 
no right to ask.”—Horatio 
Seymour. 


« He had heard one of the 
speakers state that the peo- 
ple of the South were trai- 
tors, which were harsh words, 


it. | as the people of the South 
Yes, | were as brave and chivalrous 


a people as were ever put on 
(Cheers.) He 


“ett were wise. Who thinks | had regretted that they took 


arguinent or patience | 

ween the finger of his ene- 

BY presses on the tr igger?” 
% Wilkes Booth. 


When I aided in the cap- 


re and execution of John 
wis 
"00 our Western border, 
* who Was fairly tried and 
ricted, before an impar- 
, Wage and jury, of trea- 
tod who, by the way, 
> Hoce been made a god,) 
ee Proud of my little 
;,. “ %e transaction, for 
ties band fuy and 
“4 § our com- 
, euntry to perform a 
muy act of justice. But 
was & crime in poor 
1 fown is now consider. 
Cine  emmelves) as the 
. te t and only virtue of 
se.) yh epublican par. 
J. Wilkes Booth, 


& 
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¥ 





foreign war, T, too, 
» | Country, right or 
ut in a struggle 


Tha 
amy 
Weg 7 
ie 
© tries to 
** heart,) 
the right. 
~*ttry like th 
eae her side, she for- 
honest 4, Biance of every 


pierce the broth- 






oe py UNtram 
XY fealty wh 
“8 conscience 
rey 4 kes Booth, 
We ask ec 
Sts which w 
Sted letter of 
ite 
aa rom the 
fade in Cp} 
tM 
-. ™s Which we have 
Molican pa 
{Pessions 
8 of 


®, (who was a murder- | 


the step they did for the set- 
tlement of their grievances, 
for they had great griev- 
ances, * * * Never had one 
|} word come from his lips 
| against them, and he hoped 
his lips would be sealed when 
| he did injustice to.a brave, 
noble, and chivalrous peo- 
ple.” (Applause. )——-Cape. 
| Isaiah Rynders. 


“The war is an unholy 
| fight. Soon the net will be 
| drawn that will gather in its 
half million more to feed 
| the insatiaable thirst for 
blood of the Negro God.”— 
J. A. Mac Masters. 


“A bloody war has been 
raised to elevate the negro 
to an equality with the white 
man. There is no difference 


between a war Democrat 
and an Abolitionist.”——Judge 
Miller. 


“The Administration, by 
their infernal policy to put 
,the negro above the white 
man, had deluged the coun- 
| try with blood, and sent to 
untimely graves ten bun- 
, dred thousand men. ’--M. V. 
Johnson. 


“ It was impossible to sub- | 
(where the broth-| jugate eight millions of peo- | 
ple, and it ought not to be | 
tor God’s sake | done if it could. * * * He 


‘S spurns jus- but if necessary to assert the 
| principles of the Constitu- 
tion, he was a fighting man. 
vary ja, and should | It seemed to + mind that 
melled by | the people of this country 
atever, to act had been mad for the last 
may ap-/ four years."—John J. 


| Allen, 


andid men to compare carefully the sen- 

e have culled from the recently pub- 
the assassin Booth, with the quota- 
report of the Democratic speeches 
‘cago at the time of the Chicago Con- 
rit laced ite them. The 

t hatred for Adenine Leela and the Re- 
ry is the same throughout. But the 
the murderer are far milder than 


Van 


the life of the nation, ceasing, they also cease, and 
we of the loyal States come back once more to that 


ed as safeguards tothe rights of all. There is a por- 
tion of our country in which all these safeguards are 
broken down, where all law which we can recognize 
has been disregarded, and where the withdrawal of 
cur armed forces would leave only anarchy, aggra- 
vated by hostility to the Government. 1 propose, 


evolve for consideration a few propositions relating 
to the questions which now press home apon us as 
to the manner in which we shall receive back the 
rebellious States, or avoiding all controversy upon 
terms, merely as to whether they are in or out of the 
Union. In the language of our late lamented Presi- 
dent, “ How these States can be brought into their 
practical relations with the Government.” I need 
not say that the thoughts which have been subjects 
of my reflections upon this topic are unly the specula- 
tions of a citizen whose mind has been turned for 
some time in this direction, attracted thereto and en- 
lightened by the success of the bold original action of 
President Johnson in bringing Tennessee as a loyal 
State into the Union by the votes of those only who 
ever remained loyal in heart, and rejecting all! those 
who had participated in the rebellion. This, per- 
haps, is the key to the whole difficulty. In April, 
1863, I had the honor to express to the citizens of 
New York, at the Academy of Music, the opinion 
that the people of the rebellious States were in the 
legal relation to the Government of alien enemies. 
This proposition has since been confirmed by the re- 
peated solemn decisions of the Supreme Court. By 
what process, then, are these public enemies of the 
United States, living under political organizations 
or State governments hostile to the Union, their for- 
| ces just now shattered and broken by our victories, 
to be brought into political relations with us, and 
become endowed as well with the privilege of legis- 
lating for themselves as a part of the Government, 
as also to make laws for us, who have just subdued 
the rebellion by the sword ? It is quite clear that 
until some meansare devised toenable the Southern 
people to govern themselves in the Union, disorder 
must be repressed, peace preserved, crimes punished 


military powers of the United States. It would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to ascertain first 
whether any of the inhabitants of these States, and 
how many, are really desirous of coming back and 
becoming a part of the Government, with the politi- 
eal ideas, aflinities, unity of thought with the loyal 
States which alone can insure their usefulness and 
homogenity as parts of the body politic. Would it 
not be well, then, that military Governors appointed 
for each State, who, it would seem, should be selected 
as much for their knowledge of civil affairs as of 
“army regulations,” if satisfied that any considerable 
number of the inbabitants of his district are truly 
loyal and desirous of bringing their State into the 
Union, should call upon the loyal citizens of the 
United States residing therein, who had never held 
office during the rebellion, to vote upon the question 
whether the people desired to resume their relations 
with the United States as a loyal State, and for that 
end would provide and declare in their State Con- 
stitution : 





| crime judicially declared. 


right of secession by a State. 


rebellion. 


hereof durin 


thereunto forever. If the people of the State should 





necessary war powers, justified in the struggle for | General Government might be adjusted by a single | 
| consideration. All sovereignty resides in the peo- | 
| ple. 
regularity and safety of exercise of governmental | cerns, the people have chosen the agency of a State ; | 
powers which our fathers with so much care provid- | 


| would seem, therefore, to be no necessity for any | 
with your permission, in a conversational form, to | clashing between these two agencies of the people. 
| Meanwhile, in such military districts as are com- | 


and the industrious and well!-doing protected by the | 


First—That hereafter forever there should be | 


Second—That there cannot exist in the political | 
system of the United States any such thing as a 


Third—That no person, corporation, municipal or 
otherwise, or State could or might ever assume or 
pay any part of the debt or claim by any person or 
corporation, State or confederation of States, incur- 
red or in any way arising from or in aid of the late 


Fourth—That no person who had held military, 
civil or diplomatic office under the so-called Confed- 
erate States, or either of them, or been any agent 
the rebellion, should have political 
rigbts in the State, but should be and remain an alien 
, | Obvious from their Constitutions. This rebellion was 
by a good degree of snanmity, vote to call a conven_ 


For the management of their domestic con- | 


for the management of their national and foreign 
affairs, they have chosen the Federal Government. | 


| In all that relates to the former, the State is the su- j 
| preme agent. 


In all that relates to the latter, and | 
|the connection of the States to each other and to} 


the National Government, that is supreme. There | 





| prised within the boundaries of States, the Military | 
, Governor should be charged with the economical | 
| administration of an Executive Government which | 
| should insure the safety of life and property, taxing 
| the inhabitants of such districts for the cost of such 
| Government, so that by contumacy and ,obstinate | 
| adherence to the spirit of treason the State should 
' not tax the treasuries of the loyal States for the ex- | 
| penses of their military government. The material | 
lresources of the State should be developed ; its | 
| means of communication with other States and parts | 
| of itself fostered, so as to afford the fullest opportu- 
nity for emigration. Perhaps some may think | have 
laid too much stress upon the several propositions | 
which are laid down as conditions precedent to the 
| action which should bring back a revolted State. 1} 
| would have them put nakedly to the people of the | 
| State before any election of officers was called, be- | 
| cause I would eliminate all the elements of personal | 
| difference as to the rulers from the adoption of | 
| principles of government. I would first present the 
| principles ; they being determined, then the ques- | 
i tions of men could be discussed. Upon the first | 
| proposition that I would require to be submitted to} 
‘the people of each rebellious State before it can ask | 
! to come back into relations with the loyal States— 
| to wit, the abolition of slavery—there certainly can 
| be but one mind at the North. The second, that 
there can be no right of secession is necessary to be 
| declared as a part of the fundamental law ; because, | 
| for more than thirty years, the people of the South 
| have been taught by their leaders that such a right } 
| does exist; so that many good and true men have 
‘been led away by this heresy into a rebellion from | 
| which they would otherwise have shrunk. Let the | 
maxim, “ There are no rights of secession,” there- | 
| fore, hereafter stand as the corner-stone of the frame | 
| of government of each revolted State; they owe so | 
much to the sacrifice of the loyal States for the | 
Union. The third proposition, that the Confederate | 
| 








} 


debt shall never be recognized, is necessary asa pre- | 
| ventive of a grievous wrong. The loyal States of | 
the North, New York for example, in addition to | 
|its share of the burthen of the national debt, is | 
| burthened with many millions of State debt, all | 
/ contracted in defence of the country and in sub- | 
duing the rebellion. The Southern States, when 
they return to their practies’ relations with the Gov- 
! ernment, will come back wholly free from this class 





lof debt with which New York is burdened. Their | 


debt, if any, will have been contracted in fighting 
against the Union, and not in restoring it, and of 
course will be at first repudiated. But in time, 
| when, as. is just, New York and the other loyal 
| States call upon the General Government to assuine 
'this debt, contracted in its own defence, such de- 
jmand will be opposed by the Southern States 





some part of the Confederate debt > and such will 
be the power of the pressure upon Congress of the 
immense amount of the consolidated debt, unjust 
and iniquitous as it would be for the nation to as- 
sume it, I should fear for the result. Therefore I 
would have it as a part of the fundamental law of 
each State, that no part of such debt should ever 
be assumed or paid by the State, or any portion 
thereof. The assumption of such debt by the Gen- 
eral Government is a subject so fraught with danger, 
so aided by the influence of money, that I would 
employ every means to keep it from the National 
Councils. necessity of the fourth proposed 
amendment of the Constitution of the several States, 
that no rebel officers should vote or hold office, is 





basely set on foot because political power was de- 





which have nosuch debt, or will be encumber-! 


gre | neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for|ed by the proposition to assume for the South 
When a would not fight in this war, | t 4 } 





To regain that power which their enterprise, wealth 
and consequent increase of population brought ‘to 
the North, the leaders at the South plunged the na- 
tion into this horrid war. Shall we not, therefore, 
teach coming generations by living examples that 

olitical power is not gained, but irretrievably lost 
by rebelling against the United States? Besides, 
the common mind at the South has been heretofore 
so much controlled by the leading men, that such de- 
privation of polities! power is absolutely necessary 
to deprive the leading class there of that influence 
over the Southern thought which has heretofore 
been, and will hereafter be, exerted against the 
Union. Being a Democrat, I would break down the 
landholding and slaveholding aristocracy of the 
South, which has brought so much of evil upon us. 
Is not the deprivation of political rights the appro- 

riate and mildest forn8of punishment of treason ? 
Is this not a necessary measure of precaution against 
future evils? For these reasons, therefore, which I 
have scarcely more than hinted at, I would insist, 
before any measures should be .taken to bring back 
arevolted State, that the inhabitants in their pri- 
mary and fundamental-law, as a part of the frame 
of government, should solemnly provide that there 
should be neither slavery nor secession in their 
State, and that rebel debts and rebel notes should be 
alike repudiated. Thanking you for the patience 
with which you have listened to me, I shall be more 
than repaid if by these remarks I have brought be- 
fore your minds for consideration any of the mo- 
mentous questions involved in the reconstruction of 


the rebel States.—N. Y. Herald, May 1. 
SPEECH OF MAJ.-GENERAL BANKS, 


At a Meeting of the Citizens of New Orleans, on the 
Assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 


Mr. President and fellow-citizens, it is only since 
my arrival upon the platform that I was informed of 
the part I had to take on this ovcasion. I am too 
near officially to the Chief Magistrate of the Repub- 
lic to speak for you; and were it not upen the repre- 
sentation of the president of the meeting, I should 
throw myself upon the privilege of hearing others. 


But I may say that I am glad to see so many citizens | 


of New Orleans expressing their grief on this occa- 
sion. God knows for what purpose the city is drap- 
ed in mourning! We can feel to-day the nothing- 
ness of men ; we don’t know who we are ; but it is 
just to make manifestation of our grief. The lan- 
guage of the hour is that of supplication, not of com- 
mand. But I waive the embarrassment of my posi- 
tion, 

The ideas and purposes of God are unknown to 
us. We lay our plans, but He disposes. As a mark 
of weakness of men, remember that this week had 
been set apart as a time of joy, for the relief that 
the near termination of the war brought to the peo- 

le. We had four years of struggle; families were 
Pereft of their sons; domestic altars were draped 
in mourning. Suddenly the skies were broken. In 
a short time we witnessed the opening of the Missis- 
sippi, the victories of the Army of the Cumberland | 
in 1863, the great march of Sherman, the fall of | 
Richmond before Grant, the fall of Mobile before a 
general now present — this platform (applause) ; 
and it is the news to-day that Johnston has surren- 
dered to Sherman. (Hurrah !) 

Peace, an honorable and glorious peace, was com- 
ing; and while the great notes of aay seer were 
sounding, instantaneously all of us lay low in sorrow,, 
in mourning, and in despair. Never in human his- 
tory, has anything been like this crime. No peeple 
so well as we can appreciate, or has sustained a loss 
like this. But we have the great consolation to say, 
that we believe it is for the good of our nation and 
for his. As an individual, Mr. Lincoln had no 
enemy. He died because he represented us. For 
the President, it is the crowning act of his career. 
Death is the general and universal sorrow ; but to 
die is to go home; to live is the great punishment 
upon men. Lincoln had ascended to the culmina- 
tion of human destiny; to be greater, he had to 
go to the bosom of God. He believed in ideas, and 
in their influence. 

Lincoln is taken away from us; but his influence 
is still here. There is not a man here who is not, 
to-day, a disciple to him. His purpose will be ac- 
complished. The Union he wished to maintain. 
You know how deeply he was interested in the des- 
tinies of Louisiana, It was among the first wishes 
of his heart that improvements might be perfected 
during his administration. The influence that he 
still exerts will be consummated by the return of 
Louisiana into the Union, and the return of all 
classes. 

To the colored people of this State I will say, 
that the work is still going on; and, by being pa- 
tient, they will see that the day is not far distant 
when they will be in the enjoyment of all rights. 
They have a work to do, however. Abraham Lin- 
cola gave his word that you will be free, and enjoy 
all the rights guaranteed to all citizens. [Great 
cheering. 

_it is his glory to have gone to God. Let us re- 
joice ; comfort and counsel those that remain with 
us. It is not for me to counsel ; but I have a right 
to say, that there is one man that is a man, who de- 
mands your support. It is the man who has just 
been inaugurated as the new President. He has the 
legacy of Mr. Lincoln. He comes from a State that 
is the centre of the great arch of the Union. His 
life has been one of activity, integrity and patriot- 
ism. We are assured that Lincoln and Johnson, 
after full consultation, ascertained that they had 
very concurrent views. We will do our duty to 
our country, with the help of God and for the sake 
of Liberty. ( Applause.) 





ADDRESS OF REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D. D. 


Before the City Authorities of Roxbury on the occa- 
sion of the Funeral Services held in commemoration 


of the Death of President Lincoln, April 19, 1865. 





What was mortal of Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States, is at this time being borne to 
the grave. How are the mighty fallen! He who 
but yesterday was the top and crown of this vast 
political fabric, the peer of the world’s foremost 
men and mightiest potentates, stricken by the assas- 
sins’s hand, has fallen from that great height. His 
word of power is hushed ; his great heart, embrac- 
ing a nation in its love, has ceased to beat. His 
body is given back to the dust as it was, and his 
spirit returneth unto God who gave it; and the 
man who has filled so large a space in the eye of 
the world, has ceased to be an earthly presence. 

he civil and military heads of the nation are 
burying their chief, at the Capital, with such 
earthly p as befits his station. And we, who 
are so far away, yet as near as they in love and 
gret do join in the obsequies; we, and twenty mil- 
ons more, bowing down our heads as one man, in 
deepest sorrow and awe ; the whole land in mourn- 
ing ; the drapery of woe festooning the breadth of 
the continent ; bell answering to bell, and gun to gun, 
from tower and town and hilltop, from sea to sea ; 


| betake itself to words; it rather craves the privi- 


| he had one, would not wish to have his faults re- 


a more than Sabbath stillness fallen over all the cit- 
ies and the plains and the mountain-sides of our 
vast empire. 

Verily, this funeral hour so observed is an hour 
filled with a solemnity, a sublimity, anda pathos, un- 
equalled in all the hours that we have lived, or that 
our fathers have told us of; and such an one as 
might scarcely come tous again, though we should 
live for centuries. 

It is an hour to be much observed unto the Lord : 
and it was meet that we should come before his 
presence, and bow down, and seek his face in sub- 
mission, in supplication, and in trust, if so be the 
hour might not pass away without leaving its bless- 
ing. : 

Friends, we will not give these flying moments to 
the indulgence of our sorrow, nor to vain attempts to 
express that sorrow. Deep grief does not readily 


lege of silence; and, if forced to speak, it does but 
stammer in half-thoughts and broken utterance. It 
is the better way for us, the more manly part, and 
the more patriotic and more religious, and a wor- 
thier tribute to the illustrious dead, to hush down 
the sobs of grief, and rise up into the realm of 
more tranquil meditation ; to remember the virtues 
and the services of the departed ; to study the les- 
sons that Providence sets for us in his desth; and 
gird ourselves up devoutly, bravely, for the work 
that is before us. 

I will not cumber this day's brief solemnities with 
any biographical detail or careful analysis. All is 
said in two words: Abraham Lincoln was a good 
and agreat man. He must have had faults, and he 
must have committed mistakes, for he was a man. 
But bis worst enemy,—if, indeed, he had any enemy, 


These are not the shining powers of the human 
mind ; and yet, wherever they are largely possessed, 
and happily combined and balanced, they go to con- 
stitute greatness, and produce the effect of great- 
ness in any sphere of human action. They border 
close upon the moral qualities; and it has never yet 
been metaphysically shown to what extent high mor- 
al qualities combine with the intellectual ones to 
strengthen, enlighten, and direct them, so as to pro- 
duce greatness of thought, action, result. We can- 
not define how far a living, sleepless conscience, a 
sacred, single-hearted regard for truth and right, a 
fixed devotion to a noble end and purpose, a fervent 
love of country and of humanity, an unswerving 
fidelity to trusts, and a devout fear of God,—we 
cannot tell in what proportions these qualities have 
contributed to set the stamp of greatness on the 
name and life of the President. Neither can we so 
far penetrate the mystery of spiritual laws as to 
tell how far, or in what way, the spirit of the 
mighty God, who holds the hearts of all men in his 

hand, and by whom princes rule, comes to those 
who piously seek it, and humbly welcome and trust 
in it, and enters in by its secret course, to inspire, 

assist, and lead the Lord’s anointed in the dis- 

charge of their great and solemn fanction. We 

only know that the men who have.achieved the 

greatest things in any age have been those who 

have been ready to say in such dialect of faith as 

they had attained to, Not unto us, O Lord, not 

unto us, but unto thy name be the glory. 

But what need of these inquiries ? 

this man has done. He is great in the greatness of 
that. A stupendous work was given him to do, and 
he has accomplished it. Called, in God’s provi- 
dence, to a lofty destiny, he has gloriously fulfilled it. 
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except his murderer, and those whose system of war, 
conceived in treason, blazing ‘in rebellion, and 
graced with thousands of slow murders in the prison- 
house, has at last inspired the heart and nerved the 
arm of the assassin,—excepting these, his enemy, if 


counted, here, as it were, beside his opening grave. 
Therefore, it is no matter that the speaking of these 
funeral words has fallen to the lot of one who has 
loved him with such a filial, grateful, and reverent 
love, as never to have been able to see any faults 
in him, and who confided in him with such perfect 
confidence as never to discover his mistakes. 

A good man. I catch no voices of dissent on 
that point, and never did, even in those dark days 
of national adversity, when the heart of the people 
seemed to be falling away from him. A conscien- 
tious and upright man. Just and true in every 
known act and word of his life. God-fearing, God- 
serving ; just and faithful; anxious unto prayer to 
see his duty and to do it. And a warm-hearted 
man, disinterested, devoted ; tender-hearted as a 
woman, gentle as a child ; loving his country with 
his whole heart, and yet room enough in that heart 
for kindness to the humblest fellow-creature, and 
compassion for every sufferer ; but with no room for 
one malignant or vindictive feeling towards his own 
or even his country’s foes. lf he could have had a 
moment’s consciousness, after the accursed blow was 
struck, who will doubt that the sublime words of the 
Son of God would have been on his lips and in his 
heart, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do!” 

This conjunction, of so childish a simplicity, so 
gentle and unselfish and tender a spirit, with fwpe- 
rial powers and functions, is so new a thing in the 
history of nations, such a strange spectacle to the 
world, that the world has not known what to make 
of it, and has yet to grow up to an appreciation of | 
the unequalled beauty and majesty of it. 
A good man, and as great as he was good. I 
know not that I could tell, if the occasion required 
it to be told, just wherein his greatness lay, or where 
was the hiding of his power. 

The eye of the nation was first turned to, him in | 
that grent debate which he conducted in Illinois, some 
six years ago, against an adversary who was regard- 
ed, perhaps, as the ablest and most skillful debater 
then known in the public councils of the country, 
Judge Douglas. In that debate the great issues of 
the time were entered on fully, and to their utmost 
depths. Mr. Lincoln bore his part in it with such 
noble candor and self-possession, such breadth of 
views, such clearness and power of statement, and 
such masterly logic, that he became henceforth a 
marked and representative man, and could never 
again become anything less. 

Since that time, whoso has been left to speak of 
Mr. Lincoln in slighting terms, as an ordinary man 
accidentally raised to power, shows himself forget- 
ful or but poorly read in the forensic history of the 
few years preceding the war. 

Many persons make great account of the man- 
ners and personal bearing of eminent men, and not 
without some reason, for manners are an index of 
the mind. 

In private circles, in hours of social converse and 
relaxation, there was undoubtedly in the President 
a freedom and a homeliness of manner, that show- 
ed other breeding than that of courts and fashiona- 
ble assemblies. For he was a genial, humble, kind- 
ly man, all undazed by power and place, utterly 
devoid of egotism, and almost of personal conscious- 
ness, and unaffectedly regardin every man he met 
as his full equal before God. Yet, where or when, 
in any public place or function, has he been found 
wanting in the stateliness and gravity that befitted 
his rank ? 

Our own consummate Everett, himself the em- 
bodiment of grace and dignity, has declared, that 
on the occasion of the funeral solemnities of Gettys- 
burg, where were met together on the platform, 
and at the table, our own most eminent men, and 
the ambassadors of foreign courts, there was no man 
there who bere himself, or was capable of bearing 
himself, with more propriety and true dignity, than 
the President. And Goldwin Smith, the ‘candid 
Englishman, said that not a sovereign in Europe, 
however trained frum the cradle for state pomps, 
and however prompted by statesmen and courtiers, 
could have uttered himself more regally than did 
the plain republican magistrate, on that solemn oc- 
casion. 

Passing from mere manners, to official words, I 
think there is no potentate nor minister of state liv- 
ing, who has lived in this century, who has spoken 
so many words 80 terse, so strong, so genuine, that 
history will make imperishable, as has Abraham Lin- 
coln. I quote with pleasure the saying, not of an 
ee artisan, but of a cold, critical, unsym- 
pathizing Briton, respecting the last inaugural ad- 
dress of the President, that it is “a ecm paper 
which, for political weight, moral dignity, and unaf. 
fected solemnity, has had no equal in our time.” 

Of these intellectual faculties, which have consti- 
tuted Mr. Lincoln’s greatness in the administration 
of the Government, I can speak now only in the 
most general terms. It was not genius, inspiration, 
brilliancy ; no man ever used chest words in con- 
nection with his name. There was in him the 
shrewdest common sense, a deep sagacity, intuitive 
and almost infallible, though not rapid nor flashing. 
He had a strong grasp of princi great patience 





Placed on a pinnacle high as any earthly height, in 
the world’s full view, he has won the world’s respect 
and honor. He came to the Capital, four years 
ago, and found it reeking with treason in all its de- 
perimenia, threatened on every side by gathering 
ordes of rebels, and the very roads leading to it 
lined with banded assassins ; he leaves it to his suc- 
cessor, purified, fortified, impregnable as any seat of 
empire on earth; and not an enemy near it, unless 
it be another murderer lurking in its dark places. 
Inheriting from his predecessors the seeds and 
necessities of a civil war of such vast dimensions 
and such intense malignity, he has conducted that 
war and fought it out through weary years, 
through seasons of darkness and discouragement ; 
threatened with reaction among the loyal, threat- 
ened with bankruptcy and every form of national 
exhaustion, with foreign intervention,—he has fought 
it out to a complete and final victory. The rulers 
of Europe told him he was trying to do the im 
sible: well, then, he has done the impossible. When 
he took his seat of power, he found the nation drift- 
ing towards disintegration and anarchy, division and 
subdivision, the abyss out of which only could pro- 
ceed ruin and eternal strife; and he leaves it com- 
pacted in unity and power, and more imperial than 
ever before. The ship of state was strained in eve- 
ry joint, and crashing in the breakers, and the great 
seas going over her, and the skies were black with 
tempest, and the crew was in mutiny, and the 
wisest knew not what to do, and the bravest blanch- 
ed with fear. Then this unknown and untried man 
comes forth at the call of the all-wise Providence, 
which guides and overrules the choice of men, and, 
with his eyes raised to heaven, lays his firm hand on 
the helm. And behold, now, the ly ship rides at 
her anchors, and rests beautifully on her shadow ; 
and he, the helmsman, stands confessed before the 
world as the Pilot that weathered the storm. Firm 


| and unwavering throughout, whoever else might 


falter or play false, he has crushed the gigantic re- 
bellion. Its power of resistance is broken, and on 
the verge of annihilation, and the day-star of peace 
is rising in the eastern leavens; and behold, now, 
it is accompanied, as it never has been before, with 
two glorious attendants,—so new, so beautiful,— 
namely, absolute and impregnable NATIONALITY, 
and universal FREEDOM. 

If to have done this is not greatness, what is 
greatness among men? If he who has done this is 
not great, who is great among the living or dead of 
all ages? Shall we apply the title great to the 
man who composes a treatise or a poem, who in- 
vents a machine, who argues a cause, who wins a 
battle or takes acity? Truly, we may sometimes. 
But so applying the title, do we withhold it from the 
man who saves a nation ; who, by the guidance of 
his mind and the strength of his arm, raises it up 
from the verge of destruction, leads it through its 
night of gloom, its wilderness wanderings, its seas 
of blood, and places it at last erect on the supreme 
heights of power and peace and glory? Truly, I 
think when the history of this era is written, and 
our posterity shall read it, and burn, as they will, 
with the admiration and the inspiration it kindles, 
they will marvel to learn that in the time of these 
great events, there was in any mind a blindness and 
narrowness that could so much as raise a question 
of the surpassing greatness of Abraham Lincoln. 

From his work so accomplished, this man, so great 
and good, has gone to his rest, and his great 
ence has faded from our sight. He, the savior of 
his country ; he, who has so watched and toiled 
for us; our head, our guardian, our best earthly 
stay and staff, is fallen powerless and dumb! Oh, 
the bitterness of the grief! Oh, the immeasurable 
loss ! Would God he Fad lived, our yearning hearts 
ery out,—lived, if it were only to come forth amon 
his people, that we might throng his presence, an 
tell him of our love and reverence, and weave for 
him our garlands of honor and thankfulness, and 
call down Heaven's blessings on his head, and see if 
we could not do something to make him as happy 
ae he was good and great! But our prayer is pd 
nied, and we must submit ; and we will, meekly, de- 
voutly, God helping us. 

And, indeed, apart from the yearnings of love 
and sorrow, rising to the height of calmer thoughts, 
can we not almost see already that God's time is the 
ag time, and that this death was not untimely ? 
He lived to see the work assigned to him substan- 
tially accomplished, and to witness his country’s tri- 
umph. ‘The measure of his fame was full. There 
awaited him, had he lived, duties less arduous,i 
deed, but harder for his tender heart to perform. 
It needs not a better or a opr man, buta stern- 
er nature and a more iron band than his, to do what 
yet remains to be done. God in his mercy has 
spared him the severe necessities that will soon 
gram upse 3 aiden. He has aiid the satis 
‘actions of success, and the rejoicings of victory, and 
the loud plaudits and affectionate appreciation of 
his countrymen ; gone in a moment, and without a 
pens: from an earthly joy and to an heaven- 
y; ascended into the bosom of his God, to whom 
he had lived so near in firm obedience and pious 
trust on earth. Peace be with him, the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding ! 
_ Though dead, he yet speaketh. ‘Though he 
is still here. His memory and influence ctule’ in 
bis country’s heart forever. 

The visitation, so solemn aod sad, while it dis- 





of investigation, and a sound, sure judgment. 


solves us in tears, must also arouse us to our respon- 
sibilities, and brace us to our duties. 
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First, not his gentle and forgiving heart, but the| 
sacred instinct of eternal justice, implanted in us by 
our Maker, demands, in his name and in God’s | 
name, that the whole earth be searched, in every 
nook and corner, if need be, for the fiendish mur- 
derers, that they make to an afflicted nation and an 
outraged humanity the poor atonement of their ac- 
cursed lives. Hell is agape for them; for, though 
God have mercy on them (which we will pray for,) 
man cannot. 

And not they only, but the spirit that has bred so 
many enormities, that haa so long and in so many | 
ways struck at the nation’s life, and bas only shown | 
its full development in striking down the nation’s 
head, must perish. The new President— God bless, 

reserve, and guide him !—is right, That spirit, to- 
gether with the foul slave-system that engenders, 
embodies, and perpetuates it,—that spirit, which 
is a murderer from the beginning, and forever will 
be while it survives, must be crushed into the earth. 
Justice is as divine a principle in God and in man 
as merey. An unfit clemency to guilty ind:viduals 
is cruelty to innocent millions and to upoorn gener- 
al 





| 


ions, : 
Not from the kindly lips and tender heart, of- Lin- 
coln do we derive these stern counsels of duty ; but 
from his gaping wound and flowing blood do we 
take them, and must heed them. 

The awfal duties of retribution rest where they 


__ best. may, with the law and the magistrate ; and | 
there we leave them in strong and faithful hands, I 


do believe. x 

And ‘yet there are duties for the humblest citi- 
zens. We must raise higker, and hold firmly up, 
the standard of loyalty. The country that has been 
saved to ns, given back, as it were, from the jaws of 
destruction, must now be devotedly loved, and jeal- 
ously watched for, and guarded by all. its people. 
No more careless paltering with treason and half- 
loyalty, North or South. Our grand and happy na- 
tionality, restored and rebabilitated, is henceforth 
our most sacred trust from God; and the arm that 
is lifted against it, be it palsied rather ; and the 
false tongue that would profane its majesty by a 
word of treason, or of sympathy with treason, be 
it struck dumb ere it speak. Whoso does not love 
his country is unworthy to live in it. Let the peo- 
ple this day, bending in tears over the bier of their 
beloved chief, Jet them register in their hearts the 
solemn decree, that they will bold their country so 
dear a possession and so holy a trust, that they will 
not permit a drop of the deadly virus of disloyalty 
to circulate in its veins; and that traitors, and the 
apologists and supporters of traitors, must not share 
its blessings, nor enjoy its protection, nor so much 
as breathe its air. Tens of thousands of our dear- 
est and our noblest have died to save it, and our 
great chief has died because he had saved it ; and 
shall not we, who are spared to enjoy it,—sball we 
not swear by that sacred blood, his and theirs, that 
henceforth we will love it with all our hearts, and 
live for it, and watch for it, and devote ourselves 
and all that we are and. have to it, hold its enemies 
ag our enemies, and have no friends that are not its 
friends, and love none that do not love it ? 

Perhaps at this moment, while we speak, they are 
lifting up the remains of our noble patriot, deliverer, 
martyr, to bear them from his palace-home to the 
dark and narrow house. In such a moment, of so 
great solemnity and tenderness, let the sacred fires 
of patriotism blaze up bright and aloft in millions 
of hearts; Set hand clasp with hand in a solemn 
league and covenant of loyalty, and all true souls 
renew their vows of deyotion to the country which 
he loved, and lived for, and died for; and make that 
country, in its unity, its. grandeur, and its peace, a | 
fitting monument to his memory, worthy to record | 
his earthly fame, and acceptable to the contcmpla- 
tion of his glorified spirit. 
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THE END OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOL- 
UME. 


It is not often that Farewell bas a joyous sound in | 
the ears of him that utters it. Seldomer yet that | 
the last time of the performance of a long-accus- | 
tomed task is without a tinge of melancholy. For | 
it is but rarely that a work undertaken is fully ac- | 
complished, and that he that takes leave of it can | 
feel that nothing more remains for him to do in the 
particular field which he is leaving. It is the rare | 
felicity of the Abolitionists of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society to see the end of their specific mis- 
sion—to feel that the purpose for which they band- 
ed themselves together is accomplished. ‘The Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society was formed thirty-two | 
years ago for the object of procuring the Abolition | 
of Chattel Slavery. That object is gained. The | 
necessities of the nation have opened its eyes to the | 
fact that it must die or put slavery to death. It} 
has chosen the better part of self-preservation. 
Congress has proposed an Amendment to the Con- 
stitution abolishing Slavery and making it impossi- 
ble within the National domain, and twenty-six 
States have either ratified it, or are so certain to do 
so that their action may be taken for granted and 
acted upon as an accomplished fact. As it is now 
certain that none of the rebel. States will be restored 
excepting on the basis of the immortal Proclama- 
tion of the illustrious Lincoln, which put an end to 
all legal slavery within their borders more than two 
years ago, there can be no question that the Amend- 
ment will have the sanction of every State yet to 
act upon it, and seareely a doubt that the three 
States as yet recusant will reconsider their action | 
and make the ratification unanimous. Virtually, | 
an@ for all practical purposes which could make an 
extensive association necessary, slavery has ceased to | 
exist, and the formality of the announcement of the | 
action of the States must very soon supervene. Sla- 
very being at anend, Anti-Slavery and the Society 
which it has brought together end with it, of ne- 
cessity. An Anti-Slavery Society with no Slavery 
to oppose is a solecism and an absurdity. Nay 
more, it is an impossibility. If a body of men 
choose to call themselves an Anti-Slavery Society 
after slavery has legally ceased to be, it is but a 
name to live that they can have, and their efforts to 
appear to be doing what has already Deen done can 
be only vain, impotent and ridiculous. They may | 
call themselves an Anti-Slavery Society, but they | 
are and can be, in the nature of things, nothing of 
the kind. 

With the organization the organ by which it 
speaks ceases also. Our connection with the Na- | 
tional Anti-Slavery Standard, therefore, will end 
with this number. ‘The Standard has been in exist- | 
ence exactly a quarter of a century, of which pe- | 
riod we have been a part of its staff, as Correspond- 
ing Editor and Correspondent, for twenty-one years. 
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the object and name of the Society and organ to 
something else, their essential character is changed, 
of necessity. Such achange, in this case, would be 
the dissolution of the Society and the discontinu- 
ance of the Standard. 

We are perfectly aware that the duty of the 
Abolitionists to aim at the elevation of the charac- 
ter and condition of the people of color, “so that 
they may, according to their intellectual and moral 
worth, share an equality with the whites of civil and 
religious privileges,” was made one of the articles of 
the Constitution. And we hold that this duty: re- 
mains as imperative as ever on all_ members of the 
Society. But to suppose that the founders of the 
Society intended that, after its main objects—viz. 
the abolition of the domestic slave trade, of slave 
in the District and the Territories, of the tk 
tion of new slave States, and above all the abolition 
of slavery itself, by a change of the Constitution— 
that after these objects were a¢complished the 
Society was to remain in existence as an Anti-Slay- 
ery Society, for the furtherance of these incidental 
reforms, ig to-attribute a degree of sectarian fatuity 
to them that those clear-gighted and eminently prac- 
tical men depot deservé. That article was a mere 
assertion of anwpcidental duty, connected nécessarily 
with the discharge of the main duty of the Society, 
and_a duty which has been most faithfully and ef- 
fectively performed. The duty is as binding now 
as More-se, indeed,-for its performance is 
more and more plainly essential to the future safety 
and well-being, not merely of the black race but of 
the white as well. ‘There is no question whatever 
as to the duty of Abolitionists to be diligent in the 
business of securing their rights to the colored people 
North and South. But it is no longer a speciality 
of the Abolitionists, as it was in 1833 and for long 
years alterwards, Jt has outstripped the speed.and 
overpassed the limits of the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment, proper. They who think that the American 
Anti-Slavery Society should not continue its organ- 
ic existence, merely as a Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
after Slavery is abolished, are of that opinion not 
because they would not have the rights of the color- 
ed man waintained, but because they think that 
such action would be a hindrance rather than a help 
to that end. The Freedmen’s Aid Associations, 
having for their object the elevation of the black 
race politically as well as morally and in material 
prosperity, are gaining vast dimensions. Of neces- 
sity, they must throw the American Anti-Slavery 
Society into the shade, and dwarf all its operations 
by the extent-and magnitude of their own. They 
are destined to become great political as well as 
philanthropic forces, and we think all the friends of 
the black man would do better to unite themselves 
to this great body than to keep themselves separate 
in a way which must make their best efforts com- 
paratively unimportant and inoperative. Call them- 
selves by what name they will, they can be nothing 
hereafter but a Freedmen’s Aid Society, and an ob- 
scure and insignificant one. We do not think this a 
dignified ending of so glorious a Society, nor the 
best disposition of the energies and means of its 
members, But of that they will judge and decide 
for themselves, 

But we have wandered from what we meant to 
say when we began. Our long habit of speaking 
at the moment to the topic of the moment has drawn 
us away from the retrospect of the long procession 
of events which has passed before us during the 
years that we have occupied this post of observation 
which we had proposed to ourselves. But this all 
our readers are as competent to make as we are our- 
selves. They all know the immense, the incredible, 
change in public sentiment which bas taken place 
within the last quarter of a century, and which has 
culminated in the Abolition of Slavery throughout 
the land. And they know, too, the share which the 
Anti-Slavery Movement has had in bringing about 
this sublime result. 
many lives, but they have been gladly bestowed and 
abundantly rewarded, as well in the toil as in the 
harvest. For our humble portion in that work we 
are devoutly grateful to Heaven as a chief bles- 
sing and happiness of our life. For all our short- 
comings and failures we entreat the kind considera- 
tion of our friendly readers. For all. their kindness 
and indulgence towards us we return them our 
hearty thanks. But neither our work nor theirs is 
done, and we may hope to meet in other fields of 
labor. We do not part as if we were never to meet 
again. The scourge and the fetter are broken, but 
the wounds they have left behind are to be healed, 
and their sears removed from the soul as well as the 
bodies of the Freedmen. They are to be helped to 
rise to the dignity of Freemen, of “ Men, high-mind- 
ed Men,” such as only constitute a true State, and 
to be rehabilitated in all their natural, political and 
social rights. The platform of this Movement is the 
whole country, and its agencies all the political, ec- 
clesiastical and sovial influences of American society. 
In this field we shall soon meet our lite-long fellow- 
laborers and till then we bid them heartily fare- 
well, E. Q. 

—Anti-Slavery Standard. 


NEW-BORN ZEAL. 


The Evening Post informs us that “ a public meet- 
ing of colored citizens,” held on Monday evening at 


Shiloh Church, for the purpose of making * the 
needful arrangements to have delivered in Cooper | 


Institute, by Frederick Douglass, a discourse on the 
life and death of Abraham Lincoln,” took occasion 
to resolve, “ That the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety cannot in good faith, without a violation of as- 
sumed honorable trust, at present dissolve.” 

Why this new-born interest in the American Anti- 
Slavery Society on the part of the colored citizens 
of New York? In 1840, they all, with here and 
there an individual exception, “ forsook it and fled,” 
and trom that day to this they have never, as a class, 
deigned to give it even the benefit of a resolution. 
For twenty-five years the Society, struggling against 
wind and tide, has maintained a foothold in this city, 
publishing its organ and doing all that it could by 
other means to promote the abolition of slavery and 
vindicate the equal rights of the negro; but never, 
during this whole period, have the colored citizens 
of New York so much as held one public meeting to 
tender it their support or sympathy, or ir any other 
way evinced a decided interest in its operations. Not 
a contribution for its treasury has ever been taken 
up in one of their churches, nor have they given 
any appreciable support to the Standard. We do not 
state these facts by way of complaint, for it was the 
right of the colored people to choose the agencies 
by which they would work for the abolition of sla- 


“bet 


It has cost many years and} 
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TION. 

‘The Annual New England Anti-Slavery Convention 
will be held in Boston, at the MELODEON, on 
Wednesday, May 3lst, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Questions of great importance and interest, in rela- 
tion to the final Abolition of Slavery in the United 
States, will doubtless come before the Convention 
All the old members of it, and all persons interested, 
‘are invited to attend. ; 

By order of the Managers of the Massachuset' 
Anti-Slavery Society, ; : 

EDMUND 

R. F. Watters, 

Sami. May; Jn, 


QUINCY, President. 


} Secretaries. 





RESULTS OF THE MURDER. 

The last arrival from England tells us of a gen- 
| eral expression of horror and indignation there at the 
news Of the assassination of Presjdent Lincoln, ‘This 
new crime will perhaps do more than all that went 
before to produce, among the people of that country, 
“a realizing sense” of the guilt of those who planned 
and led the slaveholders’ rebellion. . 

Strong as has been the sympathy with secession in 
Liverpool, on the receipt of this news two great meet- 
ings were held there, which, after appropriate speeches 
had been delivered, unanimously adopted resolutions 
expressive of their grief and horror at the assassina- 
tion. 

The commercial body in London, and the official 
bodies “in various towns and provinces, adopted sim- 
ilar resolutions, 

Earl Russell in the English House of Lords, and 
Sir George Grey (on behalf ef Lord. Palmerston) >in 
the House of Commons, gave notice that they would, 
on the Ist of May, move an address to the Queen, ex- 
pressing sorrow and indignation at the assassination of 
President Lincoln, and praying her to convey that 
| expression of feeling to the American Government. 
| And all the members present in the House of Com- 

mons on the day when the sad news was received 
| signed the following address, which was presented, 
the same evening, to Mr. Adams :— 





“ We, the undersigned, members of the House of 
Commons, have learned with the deepest regret and 
horror that the President of the United States has 
been deprived of fife by an act of violence ; and we 
desire to express our sympathy at the sad event to 
the American Minister now in London, as well as to 
declare our hope and confidence in the future of that 
great country, which we trust will continue to be as 
sociated with enlightened freedom and peaceful rela- 
tions with this and every other country.” 


The Times of the next day said— 


‘* This evening it may be expected that the leaders 
of the great parties in the House of Commons will 
take the opportunity of expressing, in the name of 
| the nation, the horror which is every where felt at this 
crime, and of assuring the American people that, 
| whatever difference of opinion may exist in this coun- 
try as to the present war, there is but one feeling of 
| sympathy with them at the loss of an honest and high- 
minded Magistrate.” 


| On the other hand, the leading rebels, and the 





| parties individually accused of accomplicesbip in the 
}murder, are hastening to offer their plea of ‘‘ Not 
| guilty,” which is worth just as much as the similar 
plea, uttered in the criminal’s dock, of any habitual 
| and notorious liar. Thus the ex-envoy of the rebels 
‘in London, Mr. Mason, wrote to their organ in that 
city, The Index, repudiating the crime in behalf of 
| the rebel States. Of course he repudiates it! So 
| does Beverly Tucker in this country. So does W. 
| W. Cleary. So does George N. Sanders. And so, 
|no doubt, will Dr. Tumblety and Jefferson Davis. 
| Every one of these “honorable men ”—who commit 
ted perjury at the commencement of the rebellion, 
| and whose life has been one enormous complication 
| and concentration of crime of every sort through its 
|; whole course, including the systematic starving of 
| prisoners, and the systematic theft of the provisions 
| and blankets sent to these prisoners by their Northern 
| friends—will assure you, upon his honor! not only of 
| his innocence, but of the shock inflicted upon his sen- 
| sibilities by the bare suspicion of such an offence. 
| This is what the felon who is at the same time harden- 
ed and impudent always does. Let them continue to 
| heap up wrath against the day of wrath. Now, at 
| last, the time seems come in this country when villa- 
; my can no longer go free on the plea of partnership 
| with slavery. Mason will no more summon Govern- 
tors and Senators before him on the charge of .want of 
| fealty to “the peculiar institution.” Toombs will 
|never call the roll of his slaves on Bunker Hill. 
| Foote, like Dennis, may te called to realize how a 
personal experience of hanging feels to the hangman. 
| And all this has come from the murder of Abraham 
| Lincoln by the leaders of the slaveholders’ rebellion. 
i—C. K. W. 
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A NEW MINISTER IN BOSTON. 
At the Melodeon, on Sunday morning last, was 
held a service of installation, making manifest tb the 
public the acceptance, by Rev. David A. Wasson, of 
| the invitation given him by the 28th Congregational 
| Society of Boston to become its minister. This ser- 
| vice was conducted in the simplest manner, according 


| to the Congregational idea, which is that the Society 


| has the right to settle and install its own minister, 
without asking either licence or assistance from other 
| churches or their clergy. On this occasion the Stand- 
| ing Committee chose as their spokesman Wendell 
| Phillips, gladly intrusting this office to one who has 
| been, from the beginning, a steadfast friend of the 
| Society, who was often associated in works of practical 


It has occupied much of our time and thoughts and| very and for their own amelioration. But the case | Chtistianity with its former minister, Theodore Park- 


been a main object of interest tous. That we have | 
been always well ‘advised or judicious in what we | 
have done and written we will not affirm; but we | 


single eye to our duty to the slaves in it all. It is 
not for us to speak of the good work which this pa- 
per has done in the due performance of its office. 
On that point let others speak. Setting aside our- 
self, few weekly journals have had a greater amount 
of talent engaged in their service. Messrs. N. P. 
Rogers, D. L. Child, S. H. Gay, Oliver Johnson, C. 
K. Whipple, James Russell Lowell, Mrs. Lydia Ma- 
ria Child and Mrs. Chapman are among those who 
have at one time or another been editors or regular 
contributors. Besides these eminent names a score 
more, almost as well known, might be recited of per- 
sons whose occasional contributions, often frequent, 
have given strength and brilliancy to the columns of 
the Standard. We believe that there are not many 
weekly papers that have been more gladly wel- 
comed and more highly valued for the variety, 
piquancy and peculiar interest of their contents, and 
that there are few of its readers that will not re- 
grét the discontinuance of its weekly visits. But 
the necessity of an Anti-Slavery paper has happily 
passed away with slavery itself. The existence of 
the Standard as an Anti-Slavery organ ends with 
slavery, by the very conditions of its being. An- 
tagonism dies with the antagonist it lived only to 
oppose. To endeavor tosurvive that happy conclu- 
sion of the whole matter would be but to enter 
upon a condition of decrepitude, dotage and linger- 
ing decay, neither useful in life nor comely in death. 
These being our opinions, and the opinions of the 
majority of those who have been the most active 
anid influential members of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society and the warmest supporters of the 
Standard, we shall withdraw from the Correspond- 
ing Editorship after this number, and decline any 
farther active codperation with the Society. We 
know that it is ps: etn for the majority of per- 
sons to assemble in this city next week to vote that 
the eran be oe the Standard shall continue in ex- 
ieece. ut there are some things beyond the om- 

ce even of majorities. Unanimity itself 
could not make an Anti-Slavery Society and ‘an An- 
ti- Slavery organ a possibility afterthere is no Slave- 
ry to oppose. And if the very same persons change 





being as we have stated, is it not a little singular | 


| er,and who, during Mr. Parker’s sickness, and since his 


that now, when Mr. Garrison and other leading | death, has often most acceptably occupied its pulpit. 


> anc members of the Society, in view of the fact that the 
can conscientiously declare that we have had but a} Government and People of the United States have | inviting 


pronounced solemn and irrevocable sentence of death | 
upon slavery, have come to the conclusion that the | 
Society may be honorably dissolved, those who have 
so long been utterly indifferent to its fate should all 
at once be smitten with a conviction of its great 
usefulness, and assume to lecture its life-long sup- 
porters upon the duty of keeping it alive ? We ven- 
ture to suggest that the question whether the Socie- 
ty should or should not be dissolved may very prop- 
erly and safely be left to the decision of those by 
whose toils and sacrifices it has been supported hitherto, 
and that, too, without interference from others. We 
do not think that Mr. Garrison and those who have 
deen assoviated with him in the thirty years’ strug 
le for the abolition of slavery need lessons in “ good 
faith” and “ honorable trust” from any quarter. 
The colored people of New York—such of them 
as were active in the anti-slavery cause—generally 
seceded from the American Anti-Slavery Society in | 
1840, joining a rival and bostile association, the | 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. The | 
latter was dissolved long since, while slavery was in 
the very zenith of its power, but we never heard 
that the colored people charged its managers with 
bad faith. More recently another rival association, 
the American Abolition Society, was formed, and it, 
too, was dissolved years ago, without remonstrance 
from “ Shiloh.” But it seems that our Society, 
which has kept in the field till slavery is in the ago- 
nies of death, is not to be permitted to dissolve if 
those hitherto hostile or indifferent to it can prevent 
it! This new-born zeal has to us a very suspicious 
look. — Anti-Slavery Standard. 
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Fatt or Cotrrox. The European steamers are 
steadily bringing intelligence of failures on the other 
side, in consequence of cotton speculations. The fall 
of Richmond will cause still lower prices in the Liv- 
erpool market, and when the supply in the South 
really begins to find its way out, a further decline 
must take place. The losses in cotton have been 
enormous, and a bale is now only worth about $200, 
which ten months ago was selling at $890 to $900.— 


| by rising their assent to this engagement. 


Mr. Phillips read to the Congregation the letter 
Mr. Wasson to take this office, and his reply, 
accepting it. He then requested, first the Society, and 
then the newly elected minister, to make manifest 
This hav- 
ing been done, and the public ratification of the con- 
tract thereby completed, Mr. Phillips made a brief but 
impressive address to the Society, of which a phone- 
graphic report was taken by Mr. Yerrinton, as fol- 
lows :— 


It remains only that in your name I should wel- 
come our dear friend to this desk, which represents, in 
our view, the bravest and boldest element of New 
England life. I love to trace its spirit back to the 
most earnest epoch of our country’s existence. It 
seems to me that all eras are brothers, and that all 
great moral and religious emergencies call out the same 
qualities in men. This pulpit is but the reproduction 
of that earnestness of religious faith, that breadth of 
religiéus life, which planted New England. I think 
the key-note of our religious idea is found in the pa- 
thetic farewell which Robinson addressed, at Leyden, 
to the departing Pilgrims. He said—* I charge you, 
follow me no further than you see me follow Christ. 
God hath yet much truth to break forth from his holy 
Word. I bewail much the condition of the churches 
which have made a period in their religion, and will 
not go beyond the instrument by which they were re- 
formed. Luther and Calvin were shining lights in 
their day, but they did not exhaust the whole counsel 
of God. I charge you, it is your church covenant, 
that you keep your minds open to whatever shall be 
made known to you from the written Word of God.” 
It was in that spirit of entire personal independence, 
with face eet forward and not backward, and drawing 
its inspiration from the future and the present, not 
from the past, that our country was founded. And 
one of the first principles which the Pilgrims mani- 
fested was that every soul was equally near to God . 





Boston Transcript. 


that no laying on of human hands, no cunning cere. 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY. CONVEN~| - 


mony, could make one man fitter than avother for 
any religions service. There was no Priesthood ; 
there was no calling of an individual to lord it over- 
God's heritage; but, “all ye are brothers”; and 
when they looked to one brother above the rest for 
counsel, they themselves summoned him to their side. 
Again : they had the clearest instinctive perception’ 
that there never could be a true union of independent, 
thinking men in a creed. The early churches of our 
country had ne creeds. Their unity was not that of 
intellectual ideas, but of religious purpose ; the unity 
of a life which, in its earnestness, single-eyed devo- 
tion, Contented submission to bearing each other's bur- 
dens, aspiration to lift Nature to its loftiest point, wel- 


brotherhood, I do not say that they exbausted their 
theory—but they believed it; they groped their way in 
pure faith toward it, and they acknowledged its suf- 
ficiency. ‘The chillof unbélief,.the corruption of sub- 
sequent genérations, built gp round each religious or- 
ganization a wall behind which indolent and timid 
souls sought to shelter themgelves from the hard task 
of thinking out their own creed. This desk was an ef- 
fort to. go back to the old-root of New England faith ; 
and TneopoRE Parke®; When he occupied it, repre- 
sented the advance guard of New England thought 
and purpose. I differed from him in almost every 
point of religions convittidd’; I found! myself drawn 
close into the most intimate brotherhood with him on 


every act of religious life. Wherever a work was to 
faldea 


comed all difference of intelectual view into the same | 





LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. NO. XXXII. 
New Yorx, May 4, 1865. 


To the Editor of the Liberator : 
Is there not something admirable in the present re- 
pose of the people, amid the rapid scenes of the end 
bof the rebellion ? What must especially astonish Eu- 
Frope is the solid closing up of the popular ranks when 
their leader was removed by violence, and, side by 
side with profoundest, sincerest grief, the absence 
of either delirium for bloodshed or despair that sces 
Pno exit from calamity. It is not doubtful that our 
late Chief Magistrate possessed in an extraordinary 
degree the affections of his fellow-citizens, and that 
his loss touched every heart. Certain it is, too, that 
they leaned upon him confidently; and cast the na- 
tional burden upon his simple integrity, his unques- 
tioned purpose to.do his duty. When they were 
stunned to leatn that the Moses who had conducted 
thenr to the promised iand, and had even looked upon 
it from a height, was not to enter and enjoy it with 
them,,.they did not stand apart through jealousy or 
distrust; they did not doubt the strength or the future 
sucetss of the Republic. They resorted neither to 
anarchy nor to monarchy. They simply went on in 
the approved old-ways. Since Mr. bincotn’s™ assas- 
sination, many exciting and momentous events 
have occurred. The murderer of the poor man’s 
friend is brought to a miserable fate. Gen. Sher- 





.be done, wherever a great quality was to be y d, 
wherever a true Christian life-was to be built up or 
manifested, I found no other church so near to my 
own ideal as this, which one holding the most antago- 
nistic convictions had erected close at my side. I 
think thesame magnetic and Christian attraction has 
summoned many a one into our circle, whose brain re- 
tained its own shape. Bat be was not merely an intel- 
lect. The passer-by on the other side thought him 
only an iconoclast—a destroyer—a breaker of images. 
He was a destroyer, as Fulton was a destroyer, when 
he replaced the slow barge by the steamboat; he was 
a destroyer as Luther was a destroyer, when he re- 
placed the darkness and coldness and narrowness of 
the Middle Ages with the light, and the warmth, and 
the breadth of modern Christianity; he was a de- 
stroyer, as Michael Angelo was a destroyer, when 
his chisel hewed off the unsightly corners and 
clumsiness of the block of marble, and. revealed 
the Christ which lay below ;—but in no other sense 
was headestroyer. In every other sense he was a 
builder, and the scenes of the last four years show 
how wisely and how deeply he built. No nation was 
ever summoned to so severe a trial ; but when every- 
thing seemed gone to wreck, when there was no pre- 
cedent on the file, when the ruts were all rubbed out, 
the Nation, with the tenacity of a Christian purpose, 
linked itself to the justice of the Throne of God, and 
survived the storm. Amid the awful crisis of that 
danger and confusion, it lifted itself up to the exhibi- 
tion of a Christian humanity that would soften the 
horrors and alleviate the inevitable sufferings of war, 
such as no epoch has ever exhibited hitherto. I do 
not say that this pulpit was the single agent, but I say 
that it stood cl iefest among the agencies which made 
this proud, sublime, merciful, just, Christian Nation- 
ality possible. Itis the best proof how wisely this 
class of seeming image-breakers have been really 
building the church of the living God. 

Look also at the last four years in the status of wo- 
man—throwing the purity, the humanity, the tender- 
ness of her nature into every channel of public life— 
and say if the agencies, this chiefest among them, 
which have broken down the wall of partition, and 
summoned woman to a broader sphere, have not been 
building as well as breaking down. And how relig- 
iously this one has builded ! There was no vexed soul, 
struggling alone with spiritual problems on the other 
side of the globe, that did not hear his name who 
stood heré, and feel the strength of a brother’s sym- 
pathy. There was no class low down in the moral and 
spiritual nature which did not feel they had his strong 
hand underneath them. His friends were not merely 
the great intellects, Sut they were the broad, warm 
hearts, the world over. True, his piety did not grow 
robust in the gymnastics of the closet, but it did in the 
active labors of the street. . 

We welcome you to his desk, my brother; not to 
be trammelled by his example, but we felt, very natur 
ally, that his mantle fell ow your shoulders; that you 
were eminently fit to continue the work which he set 
ustodo. We will hold up your hands. Teach us to 
be good men and women, Christian men and women ; 
faithful in public and private, as husbands and wives, 
as parents and children, as private men and as cili- 
Embolden us to speak the truth everywhere, 
telling the world what we know. Lift us to our no- 
blest duties; bind us to our gravest sacrifices. Make 
us practical in all the service which the world needs. 
And when God summons you or us to another sphere, 
or to other labors, may we feel that while we were 
together in this brotherhood, our best natures were 
cultivated, our strongest services were rendered ; 
that we were lifted into a Christian life preéminently, 
and in eur degree were co-workers with God in all 
that he formed us to do. 

Mr. Wasson then proceeded with the usual services 
of Sunday morning. One of the hymns which he 
chose was the one commencing “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee, nearer to Thee,”’ which had been a special 


zens. 


Johnston, attempts a political settlement with his an- 
tagonist, and opens a way of escape to the prime trai- 
tor and rebel. The Government immediately sends 
Grant to reverse the armistice, and disallow the action 
of Sherman. The surrender of the last considerable 
Confederate army follows. 
ers of the hopeless cause retire from the contest, or 
yield themselves to the United States authorities. 
Trade is admitted into districts long closed, and re- 
strictions on exports taken off. The army is largely 
reduced, the navy contracted. War ceases with the 
object of the war, as Government has always predict- 
ed. Yet these sudden changes cannot disconvert the 
public equanimity, based on faith in God and in our 
free institutions. 

We might be anxious, if this composure were noth- 
ing else than apathy. That it is not, is proved by the 
universal condemnation of Sherman’s error, (if that 
is harsh enough a word,) @nd approval of the Govern- 
ment’s prompt interference to the contrary. Then 
the praises of the martyred President have made con- 
spicuous over all his deeds the act of emancipation, 
and over all his virtues his love for his black country- 
men ; 80 that, without any other argument than the 
pistol of Booth, the claim of negro suffrage and citi- 
zenship has gained thousands of supporters since the 
fourteenth day of April. Our city Council assisted 
it mightily on the day of the funeral cortege. They 
voted that the colored men of this vicinity should not 
join the line of mourners for the Emancipator. Pub- 
lic opinion revolted at the thought of their exclusion, 


happen, and Commissioner Acton said it should not. 
So they walked up Broadway after all, with numbers 
somewhat thinner, itis true, from long waiting for 
their turn, and doubts as to their having oppor- 
tunity, and menaces and abuse from the baser sort of 
our population ; but still enough to assert their right 
to a place, and their participation in the general grief. 
Other parts of the pageant passed along in silence. 
They, however, excited unmistakable demonstrations 
of encouragement and respect—the waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, if not always audible signs—and 
at no point more enthusiastically than on Fifth Aven- 
ue. We concluded that if it were possible to expel 
our official vermin from the City Hall by broadening 
the franchise for the blacks, a very weighty vote would 
have been thrown for such an amendment of our State 
Constitution. The country over, a similar account 
might be rendered. It has, indeed, long been a note- 
worthy sign, that the bulk of the loyal press is favora- 
ble to the exercise of political rights without regard to 
color; and this must be truer than ever tu day. Mr. 
Lincoln’s latest words, too, as well as his death itself, 
j are potent in the same direction. For, with that 
characteristic conservatism which induced him always 
to say less than he meant, he acknowledged that he 

was realy to give the ballot to every colored soldier 
in our armies. No further concession is required to 
| settle the whole question. ‘The military distinction is 
| too manifestly insufficient to account for the admis- 
sion of one to the polls and the rejection of another 
if capacity alone is consulted. If suffrage is bestowed 
as a reward of service, it is clearly a premium upon 








if they could have been reached ; and even of those 
| whom we style ‘* volunteers,” a host were never ask- 
ed their consent. If, as Sherman put it, the hand 
which drops the musket ought to pick up the ballot, 
and this on the ground of right, it cannot be pretend- 
ed that the right was created, but merely confirmed, 
| by the defence of the Union. The axiom of a re- 
public is, that those who obey shall also govern ; 
and if a citizen has no part in the government, cause 
must be shown by the commanity for his deprivation. 
The elective franchise may undoubtedly be forfeited, 
but forfeiture implies offence ; and let it be shown 
wherein the negro has offended. 

If the new President is true to his noblest utte- 
rances, he will exert himself to secure for every man 





favorite with Mr. Parker. The discourse which fol- 
lowed might properly be entitled, he said, The Radi- 
cal Creed. It was intended to express the great points | 
of belief common to himself and the Society, and the 
practical purposes for which they had assembi 
themselves together. He had found the subject too 
large, however, for a single sermon, and gave on this 
occasion, only part of it, reserving the remainder un- 
til next Sunday. 

The house was densely filled, with such an audience 
as Mr. Wasson’s eminence as an independent think- 
er and a vigorous speaker and writer might be expect- 
ed to draw together. He is to preach regularly, 
henceforward, on Sunday mornings at the Melodeon. 
—c. K. W. 





ta The Glasgow Herald of April 24th informs us 
of a demonstration which took place at Broadfield 
House, vear Port Glasgow, (the residence of A. F. 
Stoddard Esq., a Boston gentleman long resident in 
Scotland,) in honor of the Federal victories, and es- 
pecially of the last reported, the surrender of Lee. 
Several letters were read from sympathizing friends 
nnable to be present, one of which called the war 
“God’s Emancipation Act.” Animated speeches 
were made by Mr. Stoddard, James Sinclair Esq. and 
others, a national salute of 21 guns was fired, anda 
pleasant entertainment appropriately closed this day 
of thanksgiving. 





+ _ 

I@™ The London Star said well (April 25th) that 
“Mr. Jefferson Davis with his carpet-bag at Danville 
isa very different person, in the eye of international 
law, from Mr. President Davis in Richmond, backed 
by the army of General Lee.” Wiil not the view of 
international law be yet further modified by the pro- 
duction of evidence that Jefferson Davis is the insti- 
gator or accomplice of private assassination ? 

SERA EF ART 

Lg A movement for codperation with the Ameri- 
can Freedmen’s Aid Society has been commenced in 
Paris by Laboulaye, the Rev. J. Monod and the Rev. 
T. Baron Hart. 


t@™ The eldest son of the Emperor of Russia, the 
heir of the imperial throne, born in 1845, has lately 
died at Nice, where he went for the recovery of his 
health. The next heir is the Grand Duke Viadimir, 
the Emperor's second son, 18 years of age. 








3@ In furtherance of the President’s Proclama- 
tion, appointing Thursday, June Ist, as a day of hu- 
miliation and prayer in recognition of the recent be- 
reavement of the nation, Governor Andrew has is- 





could become a bidder, is gratifying to every intelli- 
gent mind. 


new administration. Punishment may come of them, 
or it may not ; ove thing is sure: great advantage will 
be derived from the most thorough exposure of the 
character of the men with whom we have had to deal 
in providing for the future of the subjugated States. 
We shall learn, I trust, by-and-by, that there can be 
no such thing as North and South—loyal and traitor— 
coming to terms. 
of war alone determined whether Punic faith or Ro- 
should become a reproach. The same doubt can- 
not arise in the case of traitors. Their crime is in the 
violation of every pledge, and, when overcome, they 
are to be treated as if incapable of fidelity. The na- 
sued his Proclamation, requesting an observance of | tion fixes the terms and commands obedience, nor 


a fair, or, as his predecessor phrased it, an equal 
chance in the race of life. Sift democracy to its finest 
wheat, and I know no better exposition ofits regard 
for individual development than this—equal chances 
the same or portunities, fair play for all. For the negro 
this means more than common schools and competitife 
wages: a joint proprietorship of the soil. An inci- 
dent which has attracted little attention in the midst 
of others more startling, but which merited announce- 
ment in capital letters, gives a hint of the spirit of 
the Government towards the blacks in the prospect of 
reconstruction. On Sunday, the 16th of April, the 


| day following the murder of Mr. Lincoln and the ac- cepted and freely used, have been recovered 


cession of the present incumbent, the’ Secretary o 
War telegraphed Gen. Gordon at Norfolk, that the 
President ordered the confiscation sales postponed till 
the Freedmen’s Bureau was organized. The design 
is evident. Whoever else occupies the land of the 
South, the negro shall not be crowded from it. It 
is his birthplace, and no one’s right of ownership in it 
is so good as his who cultivated it, and who has bonght 
it a hundred times over with his uncompensated, 
bloodily. exacted toil. Rumors speak of a possible 
withdrawal of Mr. Stanton from the Cabinet. If any 
officer deserves rest, it is he; if any praise, or the 
glory of success, it is he; or the gratitude of the na- 
tion, itis he. But ahigher crown yet awaits him, a 
nobler sphere of usefulness widens about him: Mr. 
Lincoln gave freedom to the slave, let Mr. Stanton 


and therefore I do not credit the story of his resig- 
nation. Whether Mr. Johnson entertained alrealy 
the same views as he in this particular, or whether 
he was easily persuaded by Mr. Stanton to issue the 
order alluded to, the fact that the sales were stopped 
by the direction of Government, until the freedman 


We seem to have begun onr treason trials with 
Harris, of Maryland ; probably the first fruits of the 


Montesquieu said that the fortune 





that day in that manner in this State. 





asks for promises which can be but a repetition of 


man, when all were expecting from him the rout of | 


Everywhere the support- | 


The Secretary of War requested that this might not | 


accident, since thousands more would have enlisted - 


give him root. I know this is the wish of his heart, | 
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the definitions of many words. A dictionary of the 
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| requires occasional revision and modification , 
| present edition of Webster has accordingly been thor 
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| Webster, have been revised by eminent gentlemen, 
each laboring in the department tor which he wa 
| specially qualified. Prof. William D. Wh tney and 
| Daniel C. Gilman have labored at the definitions of the 
| principal words, recasting, re-arranging and condens 
| ing them, according to the principles sanctioned by 
| Webster. Prof. Lyman has given his attentior. tothe 
terms in Mathematics, Physics, Technology ani 
Prof. Craighill of West Poiut has given 
| like attention to terms in Military Science, Engineer 
jing, etc. Prof. Dana, assisted by Dr. W. C. Minor 
| was employed in the Department of Geology and 
| Natural History. The terms pertaining to Musical 


Machinery. 


Science and Art were chiefly prepared or revised by 
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| tionary in the English language. The improvements 
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ted Fictitious Persons, Places,’ 


work, each in connection with the | 
hn it specially pertains ; but these, to- | 
which from their larger 
sons, could not so well be given in 
ot he work, are grouped together in classes 


under appropriate headings | of black men. 


In short, I demand that the broad and radical demo- | frage as the exercise of the right of suffrage. You 
cratic doctrine of the natural rights pf men shall be | cannot educate a man for liberty in any way so well 
t a want long felt. It has been | applied to all men, without regard to race, or color, or las by making him use it. What would you think of 
Let me see the democrat that will face me teaching a child to walk without allowing him to put 
and deny this doctrine! What is the reason that it | his foot to the ground? Would you keep a child ig- 





should not be applied to every living creature, without | norant of how to walk till he was old enough to un- 


| in their practical application. 


chise is too important to be committed to rude hands. 
My reply is, that it has been committed to the hands 


They are voters in New York. They 








regard to condition, race, or color? I demand faith in | derstand the anatomy of the legs, and read that to 
our own national principles, and courage to trust them | him, and have him sit in a chair and make the mo- 


; tions of walking with his feet, before trying to walk? 


I shall be met, at once, with the honest, but mis- | The best way of educating a child to walk is to jet 
taken declaration, that it is not safe to put the vote into | him walk. 
the hands of the black man; that the elective fran- 


It is with voting as it is with many another art—for 
voting is an art of which political philosophy is the 
| ecience. It is being accustomed to tools that gives 
'aptness in their use. It is not the theory of construc- 
It is practice 


oe ample, Anatomy, Architectare, Botany, Her-| are voters in Massachusetts. They are voters in oth- | tion that makes men good mechanics. 
oe nithology Quadrapeds, Mechanics, etc. er States. They were voters in Virginia and Tennes- | that gives facility to their hands, and carries with it 
fee” of Lancaster, Mass., bears the follow-| see until within comparatively recent periods. And | that second nature on which their skill depends. And 
ds ony to the value of this new edition of | when has there ever been an allegation that they were that which is true in the mechanic arts is true in the 
= unfaithful to their trust? that they were less than com- | matter of voting. There are nations in Europe that 
mense and invaluable additions to the | petent to hold it? There is abundant evidence to prove have the right of suffrage accorded to them who know 
1 be ence of this Dictionary, the careful re-| that they have shown themselves to be both faithful | not how to use it. They have a tool in their hands 
vat of whatever errors bad been ne ae ees | to st, and competent to hold it. It has never been | which they do not know what to do with. And what 
¢ editions, a ones a | dreamed that they were not. | we need, to give aptness in the use of the franchise, is 
. pers. P18 ream a divided usage,{ And if it be said that the case is different when you |to accord to men the right of suffrage at an early 
; a ygraphy or orthotpy ; these, together | sweep in vast masses of the uneducated black men of | period—for it is using it that teaches men how to use 
ynsurpassed accuracy and rer of — the South, I reply, that there may be special cases in | it. 
as appencle : Oe den a ie hens which there will be mischief worked, but that the | Jt is true, I suppose, that some are not benefitted by 
hi ‘h the whole department of etymology | general result cannot but be true to this great demo. | the exercise of the right of suffrage—such may be 
1° sbeeted—render this new edition the | eratic principle of the safety of putting trust ia com | counted as the tare and tret of society ; but the great 
‘er atribution to science, to literature, and to) ‘ | mass of menare benefitted by the simple use of the 
coendent on an adequate knowledge of | MOR men. When, for i i, wh re 
nme uage, that the combined labors of | But I give a more general answer than this—for | Vote: Me, OOF ne ee ee 
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vy REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, is an inherent right; it is not a privilege conferred. It | ¢2ncetned, and report what they shall deem to be the 
. ‘ ‘ is a part of liberty. It is a very precious part of citi- | best mode ot procedure under the circumstances. Up 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday Eve- zenship, to which all men are entitled, except they for- to these time these men were, like all the rest of the 
"ning, Feb. 12, 1865. feit it by crime. And when you say, “It is not safe | crowd, noisy, disorderly, undignified ; but the moment 
so other people can trace back their history further | to trust the vote in these men’s hands,” I reply that ‘the responsibility is put upon them of thisking for 
the Afriean ; and in the periods before mhproged itis not for you to determine. Itisa part of that | others, they are sobered. They feel differently, be- 
«aeem to have been in advance of other which is their right; and they come to you, and say, | cause more interests than simply their own are in 
ilization. No other people save the Jews! « why do you withhold from us that which God gave | their hands, And it is natural. You cannot under- 
fored more dispersion throughout the globe, | 4, y.4 take to think for one man, and still less for a commu- 
a harder fate; and not even the Jews have borne Chi iho, ivan “aslitbhe Vat of Weta’ tele von eas | nity of men, without being conscious that there is a 
értunes with more endurance and more do- 8 PE P i KT Dy ig | pressure upon you. 
pei mist ; } the elective franchise to any class, without admitting ~ 
yihan they. ‘There ss mPa es | the monarchical doctrine that civil rights and authori- | Now, the moment a man becomes a voter, he be- 
ng night of ages, has beamed upon this darkness. ee ta from the superior fs ps rulers, and | gins to feel that there is devolved upon him a duty 
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| that they have a right to confer, as a privilege, that 
| which, the democratic doctrine teaches, belongs to all 
menin common. Our doctrine is, that all rights and 
prerogatives belong to the whole people; and that 
they may be delegated by them to superior classes. 
| The European doctrine is, that rights and preroga- 
tives belong to the better classes, and that people may 
| have them only as they are delegated to them by these 
According to our doctrine, it is safe for 
rights and prerogatives to rest with the people. Ac- 
cording to the European doctrine it is not safe. In 
England, education is ealled free; but it is free only 
as a charity oradole is free. There are not in Great 
| Britain what we understand by common schools—name- 
| ly, schools provided by the common people for them- 
| selves, as a part of their rights; but the State may 
| open schools without pay, asa mode of giving charity 
Our doctrine is, that civil rights inhere 
| inthe people, and that if they rise to the hands of su- 


| 
| 
| 


| classes. 
} 


to the poor. 


| perior classes, they are powers delegated to them, and 
| that they evermore come back to the people. As the 
| clouds draw their rain from the ocean, and, pouring 
it down upon the ground, return it to the ocean again, 
so authority goes from the common people to their 
rulers, and returns to the common people again. And 
| the doctrine that the superior classes are exclusively 
| fitted for holding powers and prerogatives, is a su- 
preme arrogance. It is a part of the impertinence of 
| aristocracy. When, therefore, any part of our people 
demand their rights gs citizens, and we talk about the 
| unsafety of giving these rights to them, we assume 
the positions and doctrines of monarchical govern- 
| ments and aristocratic classes. 
| Alittl more minutely, I would say, 


that an igno- 
| rant and poor, and inexpert man has an inherent inter- 
| estin his own affairs as much as though he were ex- 
pert, and rich, and educated, The life of every man, 
no matter how poor or ignorant he may be, is as dear 
to him as yours is toyou. The prosperity of his chil- 
| dren is of as much importance to him as the prosperi- 
} ty of your children is to you. The laws which affect 
| his peace, and comfort, and well-being are as much his 
concern as vours. And he has as much right to be 
consulted as to what shall be his fate as you have. 
And in ten thousand matters of common daily life, he 
| is as apt to be right, and as surely right as if he were 
| a born philosopher. 
| I claim, again, that in a free republic, though it is 
manifestly dangerous to multiply ignorant voters, yet, 
| it is far more dangerous to have a large under-class of 
| ignorant and disfranchised men who are neither stim- 
ulated, educated, nor ennobled by the exercise of the 
| vote. The best government, the wisest laws, the dis- 
creetest institutions, and the ablest administration of 
There is dan- 
| gerineverything. And to have an ignorant class vot- 
| ing is dangerous, whether white or black. But to 
have an ignorant class, and not have them voting, is 
a great deal more dangerous. In other words, a great 
; mass at the bottom of society that have none of the 


| them, will not save us from perils. 


motives, none of the restraints, none of the appeals 
| to conscience and to manliness that come with the 
necessity and duty of voting, are more dangerous in 
critical periods than they could possibly be if they 
were made citizens. And the remedy for the un 
questionable dangers of having ignorant voters lies in 
educating them by all the means in our power, and 
not in excluding them from their rights. 
of the State consists in the virtue, liberty, and power 
of its whole citizenship. Civil safety is but another 
| term for civil rights. The old policy has been, and in 
| Europe it sull is, to attach the citizen to the State 
| by as few rights as possible, and chiefly to secure him 
| by inculcating blind submission to law, under a mo- 
tive mostly of fear. But our American doctrine ab- 
hors this view, and teaches that the citizen should be 
attached to the State by every conceivable just expe- 
| dient. Itis best for the State that every single citi- 
zen should be a property-holder; should aid in deter- 
mining the policy of the State; should assist in select- 
ing its magistrates ; should have open to him, and to 
his children, all the honors and powers which any may 
justly covet or seek ; in short, that he be a stockholder, 


It is not wise to treat thousands of men as if they 
had no interest in the State, or only a subordinate one. 
It is not wise to create a class-feeling by giving to one 
man political power, and withholding it from another, 
The voter stands in a class above the non voter. To 
say that universal suffrage is dangerous, is a platitude 
orasophism. Limited voting is dangerous. Voting 
ata/l is dangerous. Living is dangerous. Everything is 
dangerous. It is dangerous to have laws, a State, and 
magistrates. otto have them, is more dangerous ! We 
must have them, and combat and overrule all the dan- 
gers! If to give half a million men the vote is peril- 
ous, how will it be to have them lying at the bottom of 
society in a state of savagery, looking on laws as ene- 
mies, and government as despotic, and bound to their 
fellows more by a sense of wrong than by common 
duties, interests, and ambitions ? 

Does any one say, “‘ First prepare these people, and 
then give them the vote.” But who will prepare 
them? Will the government undertake their educa- 
tion ? - Will you assume the burden? Will their late 
masters and poor white neighbors take up the cross 
and seek to enlighten the blacks? In this land a poor 
man without a vote is like a vagabond king hiding for 
his life; and a poor man with a vote is honored and 
courted by all. A hundred voteless black men will be 
consigned to contempt. But a handred black men 
with a vote will be a school, and every candidate play 
schoolmaster to them, and expound and argue the an- 
nual questions of policy. Comprehensively viewed, 
voting carries with it civil education. 

Nothing so much prepares men for intelligent euf- 





The safety | 


and learn to study the public weal as part of his own. | 


| that reaches beyond himself and his family to the 
{town where he lives, or, it may be, to the party to 
| which he belongs. He is a thinker and an actor for 
‘others; and the moment he begins to think and act 
| for others he is an officer of some sort, raised, digni- 
fied, and made conscious of an importance that he had 
not before. In the science of educating a common 
people, nothing is more essential than that which 
makes a mun feel that be is personally important. 
One reason why the family has such a civilizing and 
elevating influence upon society, is because the fa- 
ther is the head, and has the interests of allthe mem- 
bers to look after. And the peculiar tendency of put- 
ting the vote into a man’s hand is to inspire him with 
conscious importance. The result at first may be 
| slight; but in the long run it is vast. The appeals 
| that are made to the voter’s understanding, from first 
to last, are a great education. Consider, for instance, 
the discussion of public topics during the last ten ° 
| years. How universal, how pervading, how intense 
| it has been! That man mast be scarcely distinguish- 
| able from the beasts of the field into whose head have 
not during the last ten years, penetrated many 

| thoughts, and doctrines, and truths that pertain to the 
| individual and to society. 

Consider how any class of the community becomes 

| redeemed from abuse by the power of the vote. Let 
|a town be filled with five hundred freshly-imported 
| Irishmen who cannot vote, and who cares for them ? 

| How easily men curse them! How, if they interfere 
| with men’s plans, and desires, and interests, are they 
treated as the offscouring of the earth? But let them 
become citizens, and be allowed to vote, and how po- 
| lite candidates are to them! How instantly their 
| wishes are consulted! How important it is found to 
| be that they should have their rights! The motive 
| that actuates the candidate may be selfish and insin- 
cere; but see the result. The rights of those men 
become respected ; and it is held that Irishmen have 
| rights that candidates are bound to respect ! 
Protecting the rights of the poor is more impor- 
| tant than protecting the rights of the rich ; for the 
| poor, being in the majority, give to the community 
| its character. The condition of the poor is the gauge 
by which to measure the condition of the community 
And the way to educate them, and to raise them in 
| the scale of being, is to let them vote. For he that 
| votes, and is free to vote, is wanted by both parties. 
| The community, therefore, become a jury, and all 
| party speakers become advocates pleading a case be- 
| fore them; and they are made to sit in judgment; 
|and their vote is their decision. And this process 
| cannot be carried on from year to year without edu- 
cating men. 

So firm is my belief in this, that I would—perhaps: 
after a litile a combing and washing—have our immi- 
grants vote atonce. It would be dangerous, I know, 
to have them vote immediately ; but it would be more 
dangerous, not to havé them vote then. I would 
have them vote at once, first, because I think we 
have institutions which will bear the strain of bad 
| voting—for they would vote badly. It would be 
| strange if they did not. Put me in a cabinet shop, 
and tell me to make a bureau, and the probabilities are 
j that I shonld spoil the lumber and the tools that are 
| given me to work with. Put me into the trench to 
|earn my bread by under-draining, and it is likely, not 
|} only that my earnings will amount to little or nothing, 
but tbat I shall spoil much work. Now, put an Irish- 
|man at practicing the art of self-government before 
| he has had any experience in that art, and it will be 
|strange if he does not spoil some tools and some 
| work ; but he isa learner. He is not to be compared 
| with an old citizen till be has had an opportunity to 
|make himself proficient in his new catling. This 
| country is a great academy of civil government and 
| human rights, and there come to us thousands and 
| thousands of scholars; and the only way for us to 
deal with them is, to put them to the work of partici- 
{pating in the administration of public affairs. Their 
| first efforts will be bungling; buat our system of gov- 
ernment will stand the disadvantages of their want of 
skill while they are being educated. And very soon 
they will begin to vote better. You may not see the 
result; fresh importations may cover it up; but you 
may take the lowest of them, and let them vote for five 
years, and you will see that at the end of that time 
they will vote with more thought and vim, if not with 
more conscience, than they did in the beginning. Let 
them grow; let them begin to amass property ; let 
them feel the influences of the family, and you will 
find that they are amelioratihg in the character of 
their vote as well as in their social condition. And 
| when they have been here and voted for twenty-five 

years, show me one of them, if you can, that does 
not vote as well as our own countrymen. I hold that 
itis better to put them to school at once, and give 
them to understand that it is a political school that 
this nation is keeping, and that we can afford to have 
scholars, though they spoil many writing-books in 
learning to write. 

If it is said that there are great interests of society 
jat stake which cannot safely be intrusted to such 
| hands, I reply that this is true in some countriés, and 
eminently untrue in our country. In countries where 
' there are separate political classes, where the interests 
| of these classes are not reciprocal, but antagonistic— 
in countries, for instance, where there is a monarchy, 
| an aristocracy, a rich middle class, or plutocracy, and 
a laboring class, and they are sharply demarked, hav- 
ing their own special prerogatives and rights—I can 
| understand that in such countries it is dangerous to 
have the vote go below a certain point. I can under- 
| stand why in England they do not believe in univer- 
| sal suffrage. 

But how is it in this country? We have a govern- 
ment that has been formed, in its laws and institutions 
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and policy, by poor men for poor men ; by exiles for 
the sake of those that everywhere should be in exile ; 
by the common people for the common people. And 
I hold that in a country where there are no authorized 
classes, and where all laws and economies have been 
made by the great mass for the benefit of the great 
mass, they are not going to be disturbed by those who 
compose that great mass. And it is safe to submit 
our laws and institutions to,the vote of the common. 
people, clear down to the bottom. I will risk it. I 
do not fear it.I have faith, if not in the conscience, 
yet in the free instincts, of the common people. If 
there ever was a trial, a test, of a nation’s stability, 
that has been one through which we have been pass- 
ing during the last five or six years. What is the re- 
sult? Is the faith of the world shaken in the safety 
of allowing the common people to take care of their 
own affairs? Is it not, on the contrary, vindicated 
beyond all peradventure ? 

I advocate, then, the giving to all men, black and 
white, the right of suffrage, first, because it belongs 
to them; second, because it is safe and beneficial ; 
and, third, because only in this way can we have 
peace. We cannot have peace in any other way, be- 
cause no question is ever settled that is not settled 
right. It is easily disturbed. If justice is refused, 
you may be sure that you will have agitation, You 
cannot hush up a principle. And as to compromis- 





ing, often it is wise and expedient to compromise 
where things are concerned ; but never is it wise or ex- 
pedient to do it where principles are concerned. If 
you do it, you only rake up the fire, that it may break 
out again to-morrow. And the only way to settle a 
question of this character is to ask, What are the 
principles on which we should build? When you 
have settled a question thus, you have settled it right 
and you are done with it. Of the questions which 
came up for settlement by our fathers, those in which 
they touched principle were settled forever, and they 
never gibber or flit; but those questions where, in- 
stead of touching principle, they only touched the 

quicksand of expediency, have been ail our li¥es agi- 

tating and tormenting us. And if there was ever a 
people that ought to have learned that to touch the 
ground of principle is safe, and that to come short of 
that is unsafe, we are that people. So let us not com- 
mit another mistake. 

I advocate suffrage for the black people, because I 
believe they have given evidence that they will make 

a good use of it. They are intelligent enough to do 
4 I advocate it, too, because they have earned and 
deserved this boon, even if it were not their right. I 
allude to their singularly good conduct in the trying 
situations of the last five years; to the wonderful sa- 
gacity which has marked them during all that time ; 
and to their invariable love and tender care shown to 
our soldiers. I donot believe there is a soldier that, 
escaping from Southern captivity, has been minister- 
ed to, night and day, by the blacks, has had his 
wounds dressed by them, and has in no case been be- 
trayed by them; I do not believe your son, who es- 
caped through the fidelity of these people ; I do not be- 
lieve any soldier who, in the midst of suffering and 
peril, has been sucvored and relieved by them, would, 
if the question were to come up as to whether the ne- 
gro should be permitted to vote, or be denied the 
right of voting, go for denying him that right. 

hen, for their heroic military services, I think the 
blacks have deserved the right of suffrage. And here 
let me tell you what was Gen. Grant’s testinvony 
about colored soldiers. Said Gen, Grant, “ For pick- 
et duty, for guard duty, for the march, and for assault, 
the colored soldiers are surpassed by none in the 
world, and equalled by few.” “ Well then, General,” 
it was asked, “what do they lack? They seem to 
have every qualification that a soldier requires.’’ 
Gen. Grant replied, “‘ They may not have the power 
toendure continuous fighting, like that of the forty 

five days’ struggle from the Wilderness to the James. 
This has not yet been proved; but it may turn out 
that they possess this element also.” 

They are more faithfal than white soldiers in guard 
duty. The bread of the army under the bayonet of 
the black man is safer than under the bayonet of the 
white man. And itis not long to be disguised or dis- 
puted that these men make as good soldiers as sol- 
diers need be. And when, coming from the planta- 
tion, without having had the advantages of education, 
they are able to maintain themselves by the side of 
white men that have been brought up in the common 
school, how much do they deserve of praise! Let 
Gen Sherman be heard: “ Though I think the white 
race a superior one, and that it ought to rule this con- 
tinent for itself, yet if you admit the negro to this 
struggle for any purpose, he has a right to stay in for 
all, and when the fight is over, the hand that drops 
the musket cannot be denied the ballot.” 

Moreover, they deserve the right of suffrage by 
reason of their unswerving fidelity to the Union; 
and on this ground I demand that they should be rec- 
ognized as citizens. Talk of their unfitness to hold 
the destiny of the nation, when, in fifteen States, 
while the white population have proved recreant to 
the Government, they have remained constant in their 
adherence to it! While fifteen millions of white men 
betrayed their trust, and brought eternal infamy upon 
their history, these four million blacks, though sub- 

jected to severe trial, both of life and limb, were 

faithful to law, to Union, to the Constitution, to liber- 
ty, to the old flag, andall that that flag symbolizes ; 

and in the name of fidelity, I demand that they who 
have done so much for this nation shall not be denied 
the right of citizenship in it. 

I demand it on one.ground more: I demand it for 
the sake of the white Union men in the South. For, 
ere long, when again the rebellious States are, by the 
flash of the sword, wheeled into line; when again 
things resume their old way, the white men that have 
been faithful to the Union in those States will be in a 
sad condition. When local affairs again pass into the 
hands of the citizens there, those men, who are but a 
handful, if left by themselves, will be ground as be- 
tween an upper and lower milistone. But if the 
slaves are allowed to vote, they and the white Union 

men will be more than a match for their adversaries. 
And I demand that you shall not sacrifice the minori- 
ty of white men in the South, by withholding the 
vote from these their natural allies, that if allowed to 
exercise the rights of citizenship, will always go with 
them. 

I know it is said, “‘ This will make the black man 
equal to the white.” Well, if God made him equal 
to the white, you cannot help yourselves. If God 
did not make him equal to the white, then I do-not. 
Whatever God made him capable of becoming, let him 
become. That is alll ask. I donot express any opin- 
ion as to whether he is or is not equal to the white. I 
am, willing totake my chance with him. Are you 
willing to do the same? or, are you afraid he will 
outrun you in a fair race ? 

It is said, too, “If he may vote, then he may be 
voted for, and may hold office.” Why not, if any- 
body wants to vote for him, and wants to put him in 
office ? Do you suppose that this is the particular dan- 
ger? Do you suppose that the moment black men 
are allowed to vote and to be voted for, every body 
will insist on having them made officers? One would 
think, to hear men talk, that, if the way was opened 
for it, the whole community would rise up and fill ev- 
ery public station with a colored man! Why do not 
you know that such is the cloud of prejudice against 
the negro, that such a thing as the election to office of 
a colored man would be next to impossible? If it 
ever did take place, it would be the highest conceiva- 
ble testimony of the man’s fitness for the position to 
which he was raised. What impertinent objections 
are these ! 

But, it is said, “If you take such steps as these, 
and give citizenship to the blacks, then all distinctions 
will be abolished, ard miscegenatiun will be the re- 
sult.” It seems to me that the whites arean excel- 
lent stock in their way and kind, and that the blacks 
are an excellent stock in their way and kind; and I 
am not myself in favor of minglirg them. There are 


it.’ All that I have to say is, if it must be done, Jet it 
be done lawfully, by marriage, and not by adultery. 
That is all I insist upon. If any man will have a 
black woman for a 2pa , there ought not to be 
any law to prevent him, but he should marry her. I 
do not undertake to say that the mingling of these 
races will deteriorate one or the other. I leave that 
as a question’ for physiologists, who I think have not 
facts enough to.settle it. The South have had the 
impudence to'taunt us with that as a doctrine which 
we abhor in them, and which they not only hold as a 
doctrine, but put into practice. This is an objection 
‘the most unwarranted and unwarrantable. 

I am ‘in favor of two laws; first, that, if a man 
does not wish to marry a black woman, nothing shall 
compel him to; and, second, that, if a man wants to 
marry a black woman, nothing shall hinder him! It 
seems to me that under such Jaws this question will 
be perfectly safe. 

I know not that itis necessary for me to go further 
into objections that are frivolous in the light of the 
great doctrines of the American people. 

I stand, to-night, to plead for the rights of men ; 
and I plead for them ali the more willingly because 
they are the rights of men that are unable to plead 
for their own rights. They are emerging from bond- 
age. I thank God, as for the best gift of my life, that 
I have lived to see the day when the chain is broken, 
and the shackle has fallen, and the African has gone 
free. Now, if my life has been spared to see that de- 
spised creature of the plantation inducted into the 
falloess of his right as a citizen, religiously taught, and 
made industrious by the ownership of land, and by 
the application of those motives that make us indus- 
trious; If I have lived to see that nation born in a 
day, I can say, with Simeon, “ Now, Lord, let thy 
servant depart in peace ; for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” 

And ail this, not because it is a negro, but because 
itisaman. It is not because of his color, but simply 
because of that which is in him in common with you 
and me. It is because he came from God, and goes 
to God again. It is because he was temembered in 
Gethsemane, and his sins were washed away upon 
Calvary. Laccept him as my brother, because Christ 
is his Redeemer and mine, and God is his Father and 
mine; he is my blood kindred. And I assert for him, 
in the name of Christianity, in the name of liberty, 
and in the name of civilization, the rights that God 
gave him, that men have taken away from bim, and 


that it is your privilege to restore to him. 


2G It will be seen by the following letter that the 
cause of reform, in England and everywhere, has suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of the able and excel- 
lent conductor of the London Morning Star, the best 
friend of this country among the whole English press : 


In Memortam—Samvet Lucas, To the Editor of 
the N. Y. Tribune. Sir: Allow me, moved by the 
spirit of international love, to put up to-day in your col- 
umnsa Votive Tabletto the memory of Samuel Lucas, 
who passed away last Sunday, and gave some of the 
fire of his dying heart to Liberty and America. 

The manager and administrator of the Morning 
Star newspaper, you will understand that it would be 
ungrateful to the United States if no friend of this 
man were to claim the sympathies of your people 
loyal to Freedom and the Republic, fora name and 
deeds so full of quiet righteousness, and so affection- 
ately identified with that cause for which you have 
almost given the blood of your national life. 

He was with you up to last Sunday in all your 
trials, following every event with hearty solicitude, 
and yet with an unswerving faith ; almost alone in his 
steady vision of the end, the beginning of which he 
just lived to sce. Ever since the commencement of 
the War of Liberty, his silent, cheery will, his simple 
sight of good, his daily and nightly industry, his ad- 
ministrative mind, have stood in the Morning Star, 
and as a spiritual power truly supra-national, have 
given forth to the anxious millions here the passing 
issues of the struggle ; the truth of fact and the truth 
of hope; and have rebuked a journalism which other- 
te 4 had perverted well nigh the entire mind of Eng- 
land. 

He lived to know that in very deed, the despised 
and rejected Morning Star was all right about Ameri- 
ca, and the great Times was all wrong: he knew it 
without acerbity, because he belonged to the mission 
of love, which is sorry for the leaders of bad causes, 
and more than forgives them in their doom. A 
Quaker by birth, he inherited into the Spirit. and into 
a quietude beyond present things, and was a exam- 
ple and a prophecy of that new order of man who 
cares less to have a career than to have a mission : 
who has a spirit instead of an ambition; and works 
upon the world with a force that is never foiled, be- 
cause it can never be encountered by the resistance of 
the merely natural politician. 

To those who knew this gentleman personally, his 
presence was one of cheer, singleness, purity, a will 
that waited with the pressure of patience till his 
friends could receive his condition; he was of a mjld 
strength which is stronger, and will be stronger, now 
he is dead. His intellect, remarkable for impartiality 
where his vision went, came out of this clear, spiritual 
temper, and guided those who, for lack of his stand- 
point, were perplexed by the confusion of events, and 
the clash of superficial opinions, His atmosphere was 
of love. 

When I visited him medically on Saturday morning 
last, the great news had arrived, and I said to him: 
“Well, dear friend, Richmond has fallen,” and he re- 
joined with a noble smile : “ I wish Cotten had lived 
to know it.” His wife standing by, and to whom I 
had just been talking in the same strain down stairs, 
rejoined : “ The doctor says he does five to know it.” 
“Does he?” said he, with his bright childlike 
curiosity, as though he was willing to know more of 
that matter by and by. He died on Easter Sunday, 
“ very early in the morning,” just a fortnight after his 
dear friend Richard Cobden. 
He leaves a widow, the sister of John Bright, to 
know his loss, and to cherish his spirit. Men and 
women of America, keep his heart among you, for he 
belonged to New England and New America, and the 
world has more love in it because he lived in it. 
Thank God for him. 

J. J. GARTH WILKINSON. 
No. 76 WimpoleSt., London, Eng., April 19, 1865. 





I~ Rumor says that Jefferson Davis is in Georgia, 
and that his capture is considered certain. Also that 
his photograph, and those of other persons accused of 
complicity with the President’s murder, and the evi- 
dence which fixes the guilt upon them, will be sent to 


England by the steamer now on the point of sailing. 
‘onenmeatii 


Tuorovescoine. Mr. John Stuart Mill, the dis- 
tinguished author, having been proposed as a candi- 
date for Parliament, has given a summary of his po- 
litical opinions. The following is his position on two 
leading points :— 

“ L woutd open the suffrage to all grown persons, 
both men and women, who can read, write, and per- 
form a sum in the rule of three, and who have not, 
or some small number of years, received parish 
relief. 

Respecting the disabilities of dissenters, my an- 
swer may be brief. There ought to be no disabilities 
whatever on account of religion.” 


a 
3@~ The highly commendatory article on the new 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary, in preceding col- 
umns, is copied from the Anti-Slavery Standard of last 
week. 





Aw Incipent. The Washin non eserves ndent of 
the Boston 7’raveller relates the following : " 


One of Mr. Lincola’s last acts was to decide upon 
the appointment of a gentleman in one of the West- 
ern States to an important office. He said toa friend 
of mine who called upon him, “I am greatly embar- 





rassee by the persistency of Mr. —~— and Mr. in 
sticking to their candidate for the place.” My friend 
asked what was the objection to their man. The 


President quickly replied : “He is a drunkard. I 
hear bad stories of his moral character, yet his back- 
ers are among the best republican inthe State. I like 
the tellow’s friends, but it goes against my ience 
to give the place toa man who gambles and drinks.” 
The result was that Mr. Lincoln refused to give the 
appointment to the applicant, and gave it to another 
person who did not ask for it, but whose character was 
above suspicion. 


0@™ The Canadians are anxious to make a “lion ” 
of the rebel Gen. Lee. The Hamilton (C. W.) Specta- 
tor remarks : 
“We learn from the most -respectable and trust- 
worthy source that the great confederate Gen. Robert 
E. Lee will pay a visit next week to some of his rela- 
tives who reside in this city. Many of our citizens 
will be glad to hear this, and thousands will be de- 
lighted to have a glimpse of the most able military 
general that this continent has ever produced.” 

Can it really be that this man, who has caused thou- 
sands of loyal men to sleep thelr last sleep in bloody 
graves, is to be feted and flattered for his traitorous 














a great wany that for years have insisted upon doing 


and murderous career !— Boston Journal. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
A. 8, SOOIETY. 

At the opening session of this meeting in New 
York, speeches were made by Wendell Phil!ips, Mrs. 
Frances Watkins Harper, George Thompson and 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

In the afternoon meeting, an animated debate arore 
upon the question whether or not the Society should 
now be dissolved; pending which, an adjournment 
was made to the next morning, The Liberator must 
go to press before any further news can arrive upon 
this interesting topic. 





THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN. 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A PROCLAMATION, 





+» Whereas. It appears from evidence in the Bureau 
of Military Justice that the atrocious murder of the 
late President Abranam LincoLn, and the attempt- 
ed assassination of the Hon. Wau. H. Sewarp, Secre- 
tary of State, were incited, concerted and procured by 
and between Jefferson Davis, late of Richmond, Va., 
and Jacob. Thompson, Clement C. Clay, Beverly 
Tucker, George N. Sanders, W. C. Cleary and 
others, rebels and traitors against the Government of 
the United States, harbored in Canada : 

Now, therefore, to the end that justice may be done, 
I, Anprew Jonnson, President of the United States, 
do offer and promise for the arrest of said persons, or 
either of them, within the limits of the United States, 
so that they can be brought to trial, the following re- 
wards : 

One hundred thousand dollars for the arrest of Jef- 
ferson Davis ; 
Twenty-five thousand dollars for the arrest of 
Clement C. Clay ; 
Twenty-five thousand dollars for the arrest of Jacob 
Thompson, late of Mississippi ; 
Twenty-five thousand dollars for the arrest of 
George N. Sanders ; 
Twenty-five thousand dollars for the arrest of 
Beverly Tucker ; 
Ten thousand dollars for the arrest of William C. 
Cleary, late clerk of Clement C. Clay. 
The Provost Marsha! General of the United States 
is directed to cause a description of the said persons, 
with a notice of the above rewards, to be published. 
In testimony whereof, | have herewith, set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington, on the second day of 
May, ir the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
handred and sixty-five, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America, the eighty-ninth. 
(Signed) ANDREW JOHNSON. 
By the President.—Witviam Jlunter, Acting Sec- 
retary of State. 


THE RIGHT TALK. 


At a large meeting of the citizens of Salem, called 
to give expression to the loyal sentiments of the com- 
munity, a series of excellent’ resolutions, drawn up 
by R. S. Rantoul, Esq., were adopted. We select 
three of the number, which are especially pertinent 
and important : 


Resolved, That as all men are equal before God’s 
law, so shall they be equal before ours ;—~that a black 
patriot is better than a white traitor;—that in the 
power of the General Government, carefully circum- 
scribed, inflexibly executed, in unconditional submis- 
sion to Law, throughout the land,—and in the imme- 
diate recognition of manhood, now nobly earned, too 
long denied, in the toiling masses of the South, lies our 
fnture security ;—and we assure ANDREW JONSON, 
President of the United States, that, so far as our 
strength and prayers can aid him in restoring his 
country to a just and lasting peace, he shall not lack 
them. 

Resolved, That the Elective Franchise is more than 
a high prerogative—it is a sacred trust; and those 
who exercise it, hold in their hands the lives and 
property of all the rest. That great crimes are not 
committed whelly by blameless and misguided men ; 
and for this Treason, the greatest of all crimes, as its 
progenitor was the sum of all villanies, some persons 
are responsible;—that these persons have shown 
themselves unfit for the smallest measure of political 
power—and never should be permitted again to lift 
their hands, red with innocent blood,in renewal of 
obligations as grossly violated as they have been often 
and solemnly assumed. 

Resolved, That in the order of Divine mercy, re- 
pentance comes before forgiveness—and repentance 
makes itself known by honorable deeds. That a Gov- 
ernment which must purchase the obedience of its 
subjects by condonation of their crimes, is no Govern- 
ment of Laws. And the American People, who 
make theirown laws, and agree to abide by them, 
will have no truce with Rebels, North or South. 


Mr. Lixcotn’s Avutorniocrarny. Mr. Charles 
Lanman writes that, while preparing his “ Dictiona- 
ry of Congress” for publication in 1858, he forward- 
ed to Mr. Lincoln the usual request for a sketch of 
his life, and received the following reply : 

Born February 12, 1809, in Hardin county, Ken- 
tucky. 

Education defective. 

Profession, a lawyer. 

Have been a captain of volunteers in the Black 
Hawk war. 

Postmaster at a very small office. 

Four times a member of the Illinois legislature. 
And was a member for the lower house of Con- 


gress. 
Yours, &c., A. LINCOLN. 








_> -- 


?@~ In the New York Daily News of Friday, the 
14th inst., is published the report of a speech which 
was delivered the night before, by Mr. Edward Inger- 
sol, of the Twenty-second ward of this city, at a dir- 
ner given in New York, by the Anti-Abalition States 
Rights Society. In this speech, among other traitor- 
ous sentiments, the following appears, which we com- 
mend to the attention of our readers without com- 
ment, except to say that the event took place the 
night before the assassination of the President: “I 
yield to no man in sympathy for the people of the 
South, a gallant people struggling nobly for their lib- 
erty against as sordid and vile a tyranny as ever pro- 
posed the degradation of our race—nay, I go farther, 
and with Jefferson, Madison, and Livingstone, I fully 
embrace the doctrine of Secession as an American 
doctrine, without the element of which American in- 
stitutions cannot permanently live.”—PAil. City Item. 





Ay Important Orper. Gen. Schofield has issued 
an important order in North Carolina with a view to 
the more effectual carrying out of President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. He notifies all former 
masters that these negroes are now free, and advises 
that they retain their servants by paying them fair 
compensation. He also tells freedmen to accept such 
paid service, and in all ways to deport themselves 
worthily of their new condition. 





Reorcanization. The Union army after its per- 
manent reorganization will consist of four army corps 
of 40,000 each, one corps of regulars, one corps white 
volunteers, and two corps colored. The four organi- 
zations will be complete in themselves, with cavalry, 
artillery and infantry in proper proportions. 





DLED—In Syracnse, 8th inst.,JLucretia Fiaae, wife of 
the Rev. Samvet J. May. 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 
Vy ITH corrupt, disordered or vitiated blood, you are 
i sick all over. It may burst out in pimples, or sores, 
or in some active disease, or it may merely keep you list- 
less, depressed, and good for nothing. But you cannot 
have good health while your blood is impure. Aver’s Sar- 
SAPARILLA purges out these impurities, and stimulates the 
organs of life into vigorous action, restoring the health and 
expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety of 
complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, euch 
as Serofula, or King’s Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose 
or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scalt Head, Ring- 
worm, Cancer or Cancerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Female 
Diseases, such as Retention, Irregularity, Suppression, 
Whites, Sterility ; also, Syphilis or Venereal Diseases, 





Liver Complaints, and Heart Diseases. Try Arer’s Sar- 
SAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising activity 


/ with which it cleagses the blood and cures these disor- 





ers, 

During late years, the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract cf Sarsaparilia 
for one dollar. Most of these have been frauds upon the 
sick ; for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsaparilia, 
but often no curative properties whatever. Hence, bitter 
disappointment bas followed the use of the various ex- 
tracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the market,until the name 
itself has become synonymous with imposition and cheat. 
Still we call this compound ‘‘ Sarsapariila,” and intend to 
supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the 
load of obloquy which rests upon it. We think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure. 
We can only insure the sick that we offer them the best al- 
terative which we know how to produce, and we have rea- 
son to believe it is by far the most effectual purifier of the 
blood yet @iscovered by anybody. 

Aver’s Curry Pectora is so universally known to 
surpass every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, 
I nza, H » Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Con- 
sumption, aod for the relief of Consumptive patients in 
advanced stages of the disease, that it is useless here to 
ecount the evidence of its virtues ; the world knows them. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell Mass., and 
sold by all draggists. 

March 15, 2m. 
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AS IT WAS. 
United States, your banner wears 
Two emblems—one of fame ; 
Alas! the other that it bears 
Reminds us of your shame. 
The white man’s liberty in types 
Stands blazoned by your stars ; 
But what’s the meaning of your stripes? 
They mean your negroes’ sears ! 
CAMPBELL. 
AS IT I8. 
United States, your gallant flag at length is purged of 
shame ; 
Its glorious emblems blazon now your destiny and fame ; 
‘The stars that stud its field of blue, like those that gem 
the night, 
Bright emblems are of permanence, of liberty and light: 
And all who see them proudly float may thus the inference 
draw, 
That now impartial Liberty protected is by Law. 
What mean the stripes that greet the breeze where’er the 
flag ’s unfurled? 
They mean the whips whereby youll scourge oppression 
from the world ! E. W. Twine. 
Springfield, (Mass.) April 30, 1865. 
es 


For the Liberator. 
“SKIES OF NEW ENGLAND.” 


BY K. C. 
Skies of New England, I love you, I love you! 
Others may cross the great ocean to see 
Ttaly's rarest ; returning, they Il prove you 
Fairer and dearer, as you are to me. 


Let me gaze in your depths with my heart in the gazing, 
Asa lover might gaze in the loveliest eyes, 

Till my soul is tuo full of your beauty for praising ; 
Till, tranced in the rapture, I breathe but in sighs! 











Homes of New England, I love you, I love you! 
Prayer at the altar, and peace at the hearth ; 

Beauty around you, God’s blessing above you ;— 
Where are there fairer and purer on earth? 


Homes in the valleys, with Love at the hearthstone ; 
Homes in the mountains, where Freedom is nursed ; 

Blest is the cradle-song, blest is the mirth-tone, 
Blest is the child-voice that rings you its first! 


Hearts of New England, I love you, I love you! 
Poet and statesman, reformer and sage ; 

The country that needed, hath found you, to prove you 
Prophets, and saviors, and saints of the age! 


Oh, when life’s chords have forgotten to quiver, 

My eyes wept their last, and my feet ceased to roam, 
Lay me to rest by that beautiful river 

Where the noblest great heart of them all bas ahome! 





—_— 


A DIRGE.---APRIL 15, 1865. 


There's wailing from a million hearts—there’s gloom on 
every hearth ; 
The shouts of victory are dumb—hushed is the sound of 
mirth ; 
There are falling tears, and breaking sighs, and softly 
reverent tread, 
Where the Nation, in black robes of woe, sits watching 
by her Dead! 
Her kingly Dead! He lieth there, in grand and simple 
state ; “ 
Calm is the brow that wore no crown, for edtthly crowns 
too great: 
Oh! statesman, patriot, saint, could not another life than 
thine 
Atone for all our country’s guilt, appease the wrath Di- 
vine? 





Ah, no! His life-work nobly done, his toils at last must 
cease ; 

Like Moses from the mount, he saw the promised land of 
Peace’; 

He saw his country’s starry Flag once more in pride to 
wave 

Above a soil that pressed no more the footstep of a slave! 


And then he went! God called him hence to lay his ar- 
mor down, 

To take his more than conqueror’s wreath, his martyr’s 
glorious crown ; 

In the great host of Freedom's sons our Lincoln leads the 
van— 

Himself that greatest, ‘noblest work of God, an honest 
man.” 


He needs no praise. His eulogy his deathless deeds pro- 
claim : 

His memory lives in myriad hegrts—his life is part of 
Fame ; 

His mourners are a nation's hosts, that bring their tribute 
tears, 

To strew his grave from whence shall spring blest fruit in 
future years. 


Lay him to rest in silence down beneath the sweet spring 
sky,— 

His country in her mourning woe standing in sorrow by ; 

And standing, too, that dusky race, whose chains of sla- 
very 

He broke, and gave them in their place the blessings of 
the Free! 


Lay him to rest! 
at last ; 

The fierce rebellious strife is o’er—the work of death is 
past : 

My country, oh ! my country, see’st thou not that Slavery 
dies 7— 

That Freedom's drooping head again is lifted to the skies? 


His work is done—the land is saved 


Arise, then, oh my country, rise! be worthy of Ais fame ; 

Lift high the banner of the Right—put all its foes to 
shame ; 

Follow where Lixcoin’s footsteps led—his spirit be your 
own— 

’Twill lead you on to victory—'twill lead you to God's 
throne ! 

Concord, Mass., April 18, 1865. 
—ZIndependent Democrat. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


BY WM. C. BRYANT. 





Oh, slow to smite, and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just ! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power, a nation’s trust ! 


1n sorrow by thy bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak the anguish of a Jand 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done ; the bond are free ; 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 

Whose proudest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 


Pure was thy life ; its bloody close 

Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of Right. 


THE SUMMONED RULER. 


BY THOMAS WARD. 











He died with mercy on his lips, 
As the dread need to ask it came ; 
When could he go with better grace —~ 
That mercy of his God to claim ? 


He fell, surrendering to his Lord 
Tke vengeance bolt within his hand ; 
What pardon-ples could sinner make 
Like such submission to command? 


Strong was his will to serve the * 
And strong his arm to break the foe ; 

Most strong his manly tenderness 
When the opposer was laid low. 

Then rest, great heart, in humble hope ! 


The follower in his Master's way 
Finds advocates in good men’s tongues, 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


On Thursday evening, 27th ult., at the Social Circle 
of the Unitarian Society in Syracuge, at the house of 
the Pastor, the ladies of the parish devised a pleasant 
surprise for their minister, Rev. Samuel J. May. 
About the bour of nine, a large company being pres- 
ent and pleasantly engaged in social converse, Mr, 
May was presented with a beautiful dressing gown 
prepared by the fair donors, together with a more 
valuable token of their regard and appreciation of his 
faithful labors for the Society. The following letter 
accompanied the gift :— 

Rev. 8. J. Mar: 

Dear Sir—In view of our happy association with 
you the pasttwenty years, all your valuable and faith- 
ful instructions in the pastorate, your tender and con- 
soling sympatiry in our sorrows and bereavements, 
your ready and cheerful participation in all our joys, 
your genial and benign influence in our social inter- 
course, all the nameless and measurcless attentions 
and kindnesses we have received from you—it is the 
spontaneous wish of all the ladies of your Society to 
present to their beloved and revered pastor some me- 
mento of their affectionate regard. 

We present this dressing-gown in the hope that it 
may minister to your comfort ; but we wish to present 
you on this occasion with a more permanent memo- 
rial, which may outlast our feeble expression—but not 
our undying affection. We have discussed upon an 
article of silver,—a set of the American Encyclopa- 
dia—(which we ascertained you were desirous of ob- 
taining) —but were deterred from the latter purchase 
in consideration of your removal from your spacious 
library to limited space while at board. Wishing our 
gift to be a pleasant reminder and not an incumbrance, 
we present it in the form of this Government Bond, 
($250,) to be invested by you in such articles and at 
such time as shall be most consonant with your own 
wishes. 

In presenting this memento, we may with sadness 
of heart lament that we have not walked more worthi- 
ly of the high lessons’of devotion to God and fidelity, 
and love to man, which you have so faithfully incul- 
cated from the desk, but still more beautifully illus- 
trated in your daily life and conversation. 

Accept our warm wishes and earnest prayers for 
your continued health and prolonged service in, and 
peaceful termination of, your ministry. 

We are most gratefully and affectionately your 
friends. 

[Signed by 103 names of ladies of the parish.] 

After the presentation, a member of the Society re- 
marked, that a few lines addressed to the Pastor by 
one of the ladies had been handed to him, and, with 
permission, he would read them for the edification of 
the audience :— 





TO OUR BELOVED PASTOR. 


Thou goodly man, we bring thee greeting ; 
Thou, who bast borne the strife so long, 
Ne’er faltering in thy work, though meeting 
Fierce passion’s hate, and ribald wrong. 

Now joy be thine ; though mixed with sadness, 
Thy tondest dreams are real—not madness. 
Life’s eve, ’tis true, is settling o’er thee, 

But Dawn—a glorious Morn, thou’st seen ; 
Liberty’s Stars are bright before thee— 
Their beauteous rays behind no screen ; 
Beneath their glimmerings all may gather, 
And bend the knee to God their Father. 


A Nation’s blood, and tears of sorrow, 
How freely hast thou seen them flow ! 
And, oh ! a Nation’s glad to-morrow 
Will bring its piercing stings of woe : 
Bat Honor, Peace, and spotless Glory, 
Will cluster round each Martyr's story. 


Around thy heart a holy walling— 

Through youth, through manhood, aye, through life ! 
God and the Right and Freedom calling, 

A warrior ever in the strife ; 

Though not a martyr, still will Fame 

Wreathe all her blessings ‘round thy name. 


Still, still we need thy hallowed teachings, 
For thou hast taught us long and well ; 
Thy sympathy, thy loved heart-reachings, 
With each and all shall fondly dwell. 
Give, oh! give, till life is ended, 

And thine with purest spirits blended. 

Taken entirely by surprise at these manifestations 
of the feelings of his parishioners, some minutes 
elapsed before Mr. May could resume his self-com- 
mand, when he responded substantially as follows :— 


Dear Frienps—If I could only feel that your high 
* commendations of my ministry to you were deserved, 
I should enjoy them much more. But what you have 
so kindly and beautifully said in the lines just read, 
and in the letter that accompanied the elegant and 
generous presents which I received this evening, 
make me all the more sensible of what I meant to be, 
and what I ought to have been, rather than what I 
have been to you. 

Your allusion to my course in regard to a subject 
that has violently agitated our country for the last 
thirty-five years, and which is to be disposed of, as it 
should be, by the issue of the fearful civil war from 
which we are just emerging, reminds me of the most 
important event of my life—my early espousal of the 
Anti-Slavery cause. The amount of time, thought, 
speech, that I have given to this one great topic, may 
have led me to neglect some matters to which every 
minister of a parish is expected to give his special 
attention. I thank you for your patience with my 
short-comings in these respects. I thank you for the 
steadfastness with which you have upheld the freedom | 
of my pulpit, even when it seemed to be hindering 
the growth of our church. I thank you most grate- 
fully for the courage with which you have stood by 
me at times when it was dangerous to advocate doc- 
trines respecting the rights of man, that are now, thank 
God! coming to be so popular throughout our coun- 
try. Now that it is no longer a reproach to be called | 
an Abolitionist, I am unspeakably thankful to the 
Father of all spirits, that he put it in my heart to be 
one when it imperilled a man’s popularity, property, 
limbs and life to denounce slavery. And I am thank- 
ful to you, dear friends, that you have always up- 
held my hands and encouraged my heart in being 
true to my own convictions of duty. * 

But my heart is too full for utterance to-night. If 
ever a minister had reason to love his parishioners, 
surely Ihave. And Ido love you. For those of you 
who are advanced in years, I feel a brotherly affec- 
tion ; and for the younger ones of the flock a fatherly 
tenderness. 

I hope I may be able to serve you a few years longer ; 
long enough to give you some stronger assurances than 
ever of my deep interest in your highest welfare. But, 
whenever the good of this church shall seem to re- 
quire it, no one will, more eagerly than myself, de- 
sire to have this ministry committed in part or wholly 
to the hands of a younger, abler and better man. 








tH The Boston Transcript pays the following 
handsome and merited compliment to Mr. May : 


Tue Rev. Samvuen J. Mar, of Syracuse, has re- 
cently been the recipient of most gratifying testimo- 
nials to his Christian worth as a man, and his fidelity 
as a minister, from the members of his church. The 
occasion was the twentieth anniversary of his settle- 
ment. Mr. May is a native of this city, where he 
has a large circle of attached kindred and devoted 
friends. He is widely known as a gentleman whose 
kindly and affectionate disposition, freedom from all 
bitterness, envy and jealousy, are only equalled by 
his indomitable adherence to principle, unswerving 
faithfulness to duty, through evil report and good 
report, and whether his course was popular or un- 
popular. Hehas been a man of faith and a man of 
works ; steadily saying and doing what he believed 
to be right, and trustfully waiting upon Providence 
for results. 

He was one of the first anti-slavery men, when to 
be so was a reproach, and even perilous. He has 
been prominent amongst those of former years de- 
nounced as radicals and fanatics. But though so 
closely connected with agitators and ultra reformers, 
his bitterest opponents, as well as his most passionate 
associates, have never failed to bear testimony to his 
tience, forbearance, and imperturbable good nature. 





And friendly Judge on trial-day. 





t is seldom that such steadiness of conscience is 


| quiet New England village. 


sideration and codperation such as are consistent 
with Christianity and civilization. 
it was a new revelation—this face to face interview 
with men and women and children who had drunk 
to its dregs the bitter cup of Slavery, and to whose 
lips, at last, had been presented the chalice of Lib- 
erty with all its exhilarating sweets. 
if a draught so stimulating should prove to be a cup, 
for a time, both cheering and inebriating! And yet 
nothing in the history of Mitchelville lends indorse- 
ment to the oft-repeated assertion, that the freed- 
man neither can nor will support himself, much less 
perform the higher functions of citizenship and full- 
est freedom. 


end, and lighted by large side windows which admit 
both light and air in abundance. 
upon the walls, are hung instruction cards, which 
are among the educational appliances of the school 
usually kept kere. The only vacant seats visible 
at the hour of our arrival were those that had been 
reserved for the Arago com 
the pulpit and chancel. 

Messrs. Garrison and Thompson, Assistant Secre- 


found in connection with such generosity and guile- 
lessness of heart. 

These things are to be said now; for now none will 
call their truth in question; and we have taken ad- 
vantage of the pleasant anniversary alluded to to pay 
this tribute to one of the truest of men, who has been 
more or less the subject of obloquy because of his 
loyalty to his convictions. Mr. May is to be congrat- 
ulated upon what he never anticipated,—the accom- 
plishment, in his own day, of the great act of justice 
and humanity, the removal of an iniquitous instita- 
tion for whese overthrow he was a most zealous labor- 
er when the laborers were few and despised of many. 





FROM HILTON HEAD. 
The Pioneer Negro Oolony in South Carolina. 








Hitton Heap, April 13. 


In another letter I have spoken of a visit to 
Mitchelville, General Littlefield’s colony of freed- 
men, located about a mile and a half from this place. 
As being the first self-governing settlement of treed- 
men in the country, and, withal, as a most success- 
ful enterprise in all respects, the town deserves more 
notice than I then had time to give it. The incep- 
tion of this movement for the amelioration and up- 
lifting of the colored people, whom the Chivalry 
called chattels, is of bags mee recent date, and 
the modus operandi by which several thousand things 
have been metamorphosed into self-reliant, ambitious, 
industrious citizens of South Carolina, is explained 
in the following order issued by General Littlefield 
on the 13th of February last: 


Hitton Heap, St. Heveya anp Tybee Isianps, 
Hixon Heap, §. C., Feb, 13. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 38. 


One of the results of civil war has been the accumu- 
lation of a large colored population upon Hilton Head, 
S.C. Their present condition demands the sympathy 
and coéperation of the philanthropic and those in au- 
thority, to aid them in organizing, as far as possible, 
the means of self-government by establishing schools, 
and police and sanitary regulations. To this end it is 
hereby ordered : 

LePhat all lands now set apart for the colored popu- 
lation, near Hilton Head, are declared to constitute a 
village, to be known as the Village of Mitchelville. 
Only freedmen and colored persons residing or so- 
journing within the territorial limits of said village 
shall be deemed and considered inhabitants thereof. 

II. The Village of Mitchelville shall be organized 
and governed as follows: Said village shall be divided 
into districts, as nearly equal in proportion as practi- 
cable, for the election of Councilmen, Sanitary and 


Heavqvarrers, Unrrep Srares Forces, } 


the people residing therein. 
III. ‘The Government shall consist of a Supervisor 


ing the pleasure of the Military Commander of the 
District, assisted by a Councilman from each council 
district, to be elected by the people, who shall also at 
the same time choose a Recorder and Marshal. The 
duties of the Marshal and Recorder shall be defined by 
the Council of Administration, 

IV. The Supervisor and Councilmen shall consti- 
tute the Council of Administration, with the Recorder 
as Secretary. 

V. The Council of Administration shall have pow- 
er: 
1. To make rules for the conduct and record of its 
proceeding. 

2. To pass such ordinances as it shall deem best in 
relation to the following subjects: To establish schools 
for the education of children and other persons. To 
prevent and punish-vagrancy, idleness and crime. To 
punish licentiousness, drunkenness, offences against 


the rights of property and person. To require due 
observance of the Lord’s day. To collect fines and 
penalties. To punish offences against village ordi- 
nances. To settle and determine disputes concerning 
claims for wages, personal property, and controversies 
between debtor and creditor. To levy and collect 
taxes to defray the expenses of the village government, 
and for the support of schools. To lay out, regulate 
and clean the streete. To establish wholesome sani- 
tary regulations for the prevention of disease. To ap- 
point officers, places and times for the holding of elec- 
tions. To compensate municipal officers, and to regu- 
late all other matters effecting the well-being of citi- 
zens and the good order of society. 

VI. The Supervisor shall hold a court at such times 
as the necessities of the village may require, for the 
hearing and determining of disputes and controver- 
sies between the inhabitants of the villages. The par- 
ties aggrieved by any final decision of the Supervis- 
or’s Court shall have an appeal to the Commanding 
Officer of the District, through the Superintendent of 
Freedmen. - 

VII. All village ordinances must be approved by 
the District Commander, and when so approved shall 
be binding upon all the inhabitants therect. 

VIII. Hilton Head Island will be divided into 
Schoo! Districts, toconform as nearly as practicable to 
the schools as established by the Freedmen’s Associa- 
tion. In each District there shall be elected one 
School Commissioner, who will be charged with sup- 
plying the wants of the schools, under the direction of 
the teacher thereof. Every child between the ages of 
six and fifteen years, residing within the limits of such 
School Districts, shall attend school daily, while they 
are in session, excepting only in cases of sickness. 
Where children are of a suitable age to earn a liveli- 
hood, and their services are required by their parents 
or guardians, and on the written order of the teacher 
in such School District, they may be exempt from at- 
tendance for such time as said order shall specify. And 
the parents and guardians will be held responsible 
that said children so attend school, under the penalty 
of being punished at the discretion of the Council of 
Administration. 

IX. The District Provost Marshal is hereby charged 
with the execution of this order. 

By order of Brevet Brig. Gen. M. S. Litt.terierp. 


The fruits of this order have been the instant es- 
tablishment of a town, of not far from three thou- 
sand inhabitants; each family occupying a neat 
white cabin, situated on the front of a Jot sufficient- 
lv large for all gardening purposes. A church, 
school-house, and other such accessories, have also 
been erected in convenient localities, and so anxious 
has been the desire of these freedmen to show them- 
selves worthy of liberty, that they declined any as- 
sistance toward building their church, preferring to 
do all the work with their own hands. Everything 
about the town of Mitchelville has a cleanly, roomy 
and healthy look ; the streets are wide, the houses 
detached, the inhabitants neat in dress and habits, 
and the tout ensemble gives the vfsitor an impression 
of thriftiness and comfort such as is suggested by a 





Under the pilotage of Gen. Littlefield our party, 
in half a dozen ambulances, passed through the 
principal street of Mitchelville, and on alighting at 
the church door, found the building crowded almost 
to suffocation by several hundred negroes of all 
ages and both sexes, who had gathered there to wel- 
come such unusual visitors as were most of the gen- 
tlemen composing the party. 

I shall never forget the sublime and solemn specta- 
cle presented by these hundreds of happy, because 
enfranchised, creatures; whose past dark life of suf- 
fering and slavery had thus suddenly been illumined 
by the beams of the Sun of Righteousness, May 
the day now dawning upon them and their race be, 
indeed, as the “ light which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” In this little settlement, I 
could not help thinking, is to be demonstrated, per- 
haps, the problem of the negro’s capatity for self- 
government and self-support. Rejoicing in their 
sudden emancipation, basking in the sunshine of a 
liberty hitherto all unknown, and, at length, beyond 
the range and reach of the driver’s whip, the own- 
er’s lust, the auctioneer’s hammer and the ‘blood- 
hound’s bayings—these waifs of humanity have their 
new character to mold and develop, under circum- 
stances so novel and impressive, as to demand, from 
all who contemplate their work, a sympathy, con- 


To most of us 


What wonder 


The church edifice is a frame structure, in size 
rhaps sixty feet in length by forty feet in width, 
igh enough inside to admit of a gallery across one 


Around the room, 


ny, and the chairs in 
hese were soon filled. 


Police Regulations, and the General Government of 


and Treasurer, to be appointed by, and hold office dur- 


public decency and good order, and petty violations of 





Rev. Mr. Merchurson, (the pastor of Mitchelville,) 


of the chdrch. 


which t 


chorus, which runs somewhat after this fashion : 


“ Simon Peter, feed my lambs, 
Feed my lambs ; 
Sitting on the golden altar.” 
Another of the choruses is : 


“ Doubtful Thomas, doubt no more, 
Doubt no more ; 
Sitting on the golJen altar.’’ 


maketh free. 
After singing the hymn, 


“ Jesus, thou art the sinner’s friend,’ 


tears to many an eye, and develo 


ejaculations. 


Merchurson proceeded to take a brief retros 
the “law of sin and death,” from which the 


his people free. 


very, were most effective and affecting. With suc 
an exordium, all 


pathy with the slave. 
most hysterical contraband to the dispassionat 


General Littlefield, who introduced William Lloy 
Garrison as the man who, thirty years ago, had bee 


of the slave. 
magnetized his colored cunstituents, as he detailed th 


had answered all their prayers. 
Judge Kelley, the representative of Philadelphi 
in Congress, was next introduced. 


he adjured his audience to walk worthily of thei 


bilities. t 
cess, to impress the freedmen with a sense of thei 


business to disprove. By your industry, thrift, in 


marvellously fine effect. 


editor’s remarks. 


pestuous piety which found vent as Tilton oceasion- 
ally stopped to take breath. Any attempt to de- 
scribe the scene would be an utter failure. Un- 
questionably, this speech was temporarily effective ; 
but as to its having had any permanent influence 
upon its hearers, further than in the form of a gen- 
eral impression for good, I am free to own my 
doubts. Judge Kellogg, Joseph Hoxie and George 
Thompson filled up the remainder of the oratorical 
programme ; each doing his part in his own peculiar 
manner. 
young man; and so well did he perform the part 
that, before he had got far into his speech, he cried 
like a child, and, what was more, we all wept with 
him. We certainly had a wet time just then. 
George Thompson, who can never speak otherwise 
than well, did not seem favored with the afflatus 
suited to the oceasion ; for he fired far over the treed- 
men’s heads, and failed to impress them as he must 
have wished, and evidently tried todo. The Cau- 
casian rather than the African element was benefit- 
ted by his speech. 

By tbis time the meeting had been in session 
about three hours, and speaking material was still 
abundant, for Judge Holt, Governor Anderson and 
other good talkers had not been called upon. Gen- 
eral Littlefield, however, thought. best to bring the 
exercises toa close, and, by request, the negroes 
sang “ The Day of Jubilo hab Come,” and “ Johu 
Brown’s Body,” &c., not forgetting the “ sour apple 
tree” verse, in which all the brethren and sisters 
and piccaninnies joined with immense unction. 
Thus was concluded a meeting which was allowed, 
by all who participated in it to be the most impres- 
sive and affecting spectacle and experience of their 
lives. Had our mission, as the Government’s guests, 
closed with the visit to Mitchelville, and with the op- 
portunity there given us to see for ourselves that the 
freed slave can govern as well as support himself, 
we could have returned joyfully ; and, even without 
the pageant and ceremonial of the next day’s flag 
raising, could have taken the retrospect of our trip 
with a richly laden memory and a grateful heart. 
But, having been privileged to enjoy both these 
scenes, it is left to us to consider whether the God 
of battles looks not down with truer, deeper interest 
upon the Mitchelville experiment than upon the 
finished work at Sumter. Both have been born of 
war; but, when peace shall possess the land again, 
one shail outshine and outlive the other, even as 
mind overtops matter, as freedom transcends slavery, 
or civilization barbarism. *. W. 
—wN. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 








-_- 


£E> The North should immediately begin the 
at work of re-peopling the South. Mechan- 
ics, farmers, merchants, capitalists are wanted in 
every Southern State. Before the close of the 
year, one million of men should be sent down to as- 
sist the Union cause at the polls, when the time 
comes to vote. Nothing ought to be left to 
chance. Throughout the world, no such field is 
presented to wholesome enterprise. With small 
capital, great opportunities are offered to deter- 
mined energy. Now that Slavery is dead, Labor 





tary Fox and Judge Kellogg shared the pripit with 
u 


while within the altar-railing were seated Judge 
Kelley, Theodore Tilton, Joseph Hoxie, James Free- 
land, General Littlefield and others. Just outside 
the chancel, a chair was placed for Jadge Holt, and 
vis-a-vis, occupying the front pew, were Lieutenant 
Governor Anderson, of Ohio, and J. G, Nicolay, our 
new Consul to Paris. ‘The rest of the company, in- 


mee General Doubleday, Colonel Jordan, and 
several ladies, occupied an eligible pew at the side 


The exercises began with one of those plaintive 
hymns pe to plantation worship, in singing 
brethren and sisters came in with a chorus 

of more melody than sense, but with great unanim- 
ity, and keeping perfect time. The hymn is known 
as “ Simon Peter,” and its prominent feature is the 


However destitute of poetry and pathos these 
words may seem to be, in print, they are full of 
rhyme and beauty when rendered as negro voices 
alone can render them; particularly when welled 
forth from the surcharged souls of men and women, 
once slaves, but now rejoicing in that liberty where- 
with the gospel—political as well as rcligious— 


one of the colored brethren was called upon to 
make a prayer, which call was duly responded to by 
the offering of an humble, fervent, thankful peti- 
tion, the spirit and phraseology of which brought 
any amount of 
latent piety on the part of the dusky worshippers, 
which found its ventin numerous and frequent 


At the close of the prayer, General Littlefield, 
who is the patron saint of the Mitchelville enter- 
rise, introduced, ina brief and eulogistic address, 
r. Merchurson, the founder of the settlement. 
Basing his remarks upon Romans viii, 2, 3, Mr. 
st of 
man- 
cipation Proclamation of President Lincoln had set 
His vivid pictures of slave experi- 
ence, heightened and intensified, as they were, by 
the sighings and groanings of hundreds in the au- 
dience who had just escaped from the hell of sla- 


esent at once fell into fullest sym- 
Thenceforward, throughout 
the meeting, to its closing moments, all gave them- 
selves freely to the melting mood, and, from the 


judge, there was no reserve or restraint in the gen- 
eral flow of tears. Mr. Merchurson gave way to 


dragged through the streets of Boston with a rope 
around his neck, because of bis devotion to the cause 
Mr. Garrison was rapturously wel- 
comed, and began his address by reading Moses’s 
triumphal song,Exodus xv., and then, for half an hour, 


His speech was 
very plain, very practical, and consequently very ap- 
propriate. While acknowledging his sympathy with 
the oppressed, his hatred of the oppressor, and his 
gratitude to God for breaking the chains and letting 
the oppressed go free, Judge Kelley did not confine 
himself to mere sentiment, but dashing in medias res, 


new and high vocation, and, having been called to 
the exercise of freemen’s rights, to take to heart at 
once the full measure of their duties and responsi- 
He endeavored, and apparently with suc- 


poien as respondents to the libels that had been 
eaped upon them by their old masters, who denied | 
their capacity for supporting, or governing, or pro- | be the end of it ? It shall be South Carolina, stand- 
tecting themselves, and who accused them of chronic 
indolence, shiftlessness, falsehood and dishonesty. 
“ These accusations,” said the speaker, “ it is your 


Next came Theodore Tilton’s speech. And only 
those who have scen a contraband congregation in 
a perfect furore of excitement can imagine the 
whirlwind of enthusiasm and intense feeling which 
formed the noisy accompaniment of the Independent 
The key-note of the speech was 
gratitude to God for what He had wrought ; and, as | 
Mr. Tilton rang the changes and touched the barp | Charleston, South Carolina. 
of a thousand strings vibrating before him, the ef- why should I not speak here ? Why should I not 
fect was at times absolutely terrific. I confess that | speak anywhere in my native land? Why should [ 
all my experience of enthusiastic political gatherings | not have spoken here twenty years ago, or forty, as 
faded into nothingness when compared with the tem- | freely as any one? What crime had I committed 


Mr. Hoxie enacted his favorite role of 


BANQUET IN OHARLESTON. 


A banquet was given at the Charleston (S. C.) Ho- 
tel on the evening of April 14th—after the Flag-rais- 
ing at Fort Sumter—by General Gillmore, to the in- 
vited party that went out in the Arago. After the 
removal of the cloth came toasts and speeches. The 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazelle reports what 
was said by three of the speakers, as follows :— 
GEORGE THOMPSON. 

GENTLEMEN AND Frienps: I shall, on this ec- 
casion, offer but few remarks in acknowledgment of 
the toast so unexpectedly given by the friend who 
bas just taken his seat [Lieut. Gov. Anderson]. 
Speaking from my own knowledge, he has done my 
country no more than justice in saying that the 
press majority of the of England have deep- 
y sympathized with you in the great struggle with 
which, during the last four years, you have been en- 
gaged; and that scarcely on this soil will there. be 
more rejoicing over the victories which have been 
gained within the last few weeks, and on the receipt 
of the tidings that this great and devastating war 
has virtually come to an end, than upon the shores 
tof that island from which so many of you derive 
your descent. For myself, allow me to say that I 
scarcely know to-night whether I am in England or 
America. (Cheers and laughter.) Certain I am 
that in all my feelings—in my thankfulness for the 
successes which Heaven has granted you—in the 
contemplation of that era of peace and prosperity 
—I am wholly an American. (Great cheers.) There 
is nothing in me as an Englishman—while I retain 
to my sovereign that loyalty which is justly ber due, 
and for my country that love which all feel toward 
the land of their birth—there is nothing in me as 
an Englishman which prevents my whole heart be- 
ing in i with you to-night in all over which 
you are called to rejoice, and in all which you an- 
ticipate in the glorious future that lies before you. 
Cheers.) 

I have been for more than thirty years closely 
connected with your country. Identified until within 
the last few years with that small number among 
you who desired and earnestly sought the cessation 
of that great transgression which the learned gen- 
tleman (Judge Holt,) to whose eloquence [ have lis- 
tened to-night with profound interest, alluded to ; 
but more recently when I saw you arouse yourselves 
to grapple with this giant abomination ; and still 
more recently when I saw you resolve it shou!d no 
more trouble your Jand—that you would pluck up 
the root of bitterness which has troubled you; that 
you would repair the great ‘error which in the be- 
ginning you committed —I have felt that I was iden- 
tified with the hope and object of this great nation. 
To me it is an unspeakable privilege to be among 
h | you at this particular time—at a time when you are 
rejoicing over the complete success of your efforts 
to put down that odious, causeless, wicked rebellion, 
which has deluged your land in blood, and impeded 
your march in civilization and prosperity. 
©} Allow me to say, that I sympathize with you in 
the glorious privilege which you this night enjoy in 
speaking freely your sentiments in this place. I 
d congratulate your President, who, through four 
n/ years of peril, anxiety and agony, has conducted 
your affairs to such a happy termination, He has 
nearly four years yet to serve, and God preserve 
him while they last, and may they prove halcyon 
days of peace! As he has guided so successfully the 
ship of State into the harbor of peace and repose, 
© | may he still continue to conduct it with the same 








early history of the anti-slavery movement in Amer- | skill and patriotism during the years that lie before } 
ica, and sang the praises of the proclamation which | him. 


Allow ine, as the only Englishman present to- 
night, on behalf of his country to say, that all lovers 
of freedom rejoice in your success, and exult in your 
future. (Cheers.) 

THEODORE TILTON. 

In response to a toast to the Press, Mr. Tilton 
said: AmI awake or ina dream? Am I on solid 
earth. or do I stand in fairy land ? For what is the 
spectacle mine eyes have beheld to-day ? To-day my 
r| own hands were upon the rope that hauled up, till 


| 


a 


now over the whole land. When that flag went up, 
my heart went up with it, and to-night it is in the 


r| Speaking of the war—what was the beginning of 
this war ? “It was upon Fort Sumter, standing upon 
a foundation of New England granite. What shall 


ing upon a foundation of New England ideas. What 
changes! To-night stepping into Charleston, I 
walked by the side of a man who, thirty years ago, 
- | for uttering the sentiments I hear boldly avowed 





tegrity and devotion to the cause of your country, | here and everywhere, had a rope tied about his waist, | 
you can promptly give the lie to the men who have | and was dragged through the city of Boston by a 
slandered you; while by your untiring pursuit of | mob that sought to take his life. ‘To-night that same 
knowledge you can also soon place yourselves in a | man, coming trom Massachusetts to Charleston walk- 
position where full citizenship, even to the enjoy- | ed with me past the slave auction mart, deserted now 
ment of the elective franchise itself, cannot consist- | of its common prey, and with liberty and freedom 
ently be withheld from you.” Judge Kelley’s re- | proclaimed as the law throughout all the land. Let 
marks were applauded to the echo, and, it must be | me give you the health of one as brave and noble as 
believed, were generally well understood by his | the greatest heroes of the army, Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
hearers. The hymn, “ There is a land of pure de- | son. 
light,” was then sung to a familiar tune, and with 


(Cheers.) 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
Mr. Garrison was greeted with three hearty cheers, 
and responded as follows : 


My friends, I am so unused to speaking—in this 
place (cheers and laughter) that I arise with feelings 
natural to a first appearance. You would scarce ex- 
pect one of my age—and antecedents—to speak in 
public on this stage, or anywhere else in the city of 

(Cheers.) And vet, 





against the laws of my country? I have loved liber- 
ty, for myself, for all who are dear to me, for all who 
| dwell on the American soil,for all mankind. The head 
| and front of my offending hath this extent, no more. 


| (Cheers.) Thirty years ago, | put this sentiment into | 


rhyme : 


“Taman Abolitionist ; 
I glory in the name ; 
Though now by Slavery’s minions hissed, 
And covered o’er with shame. 
Tt is a spell of light and power, 
The watchword of the free; 
Who spurns it in the trial hour, 
A craven soul is he.’’ 


| I said that in the city of Boston in 1835, and I was 
| drawn through the streets of that city by violent 


| hands, and committed to jail in order to preserve my 
life. In 1865] say it not only with impunity, but 





of Charleston. (Cheers.) Yes, we are living in 
altered times. To me it is something like the transi- 
| tion from death to life—from the cerements of the 
| grave tothe robes of heaven. In 1829 J first hoisted 
jin the city of Baltimore the flag of immediate, un- 
| conditional, uncompensated emancipation ; and they 
| threw me into their prison for preaching such gospel 
jtruth. My reward is, that in 1865 Maryland has 
| adopted Garrisonian Abolitionism, and accepted a | 
| Constitution endorsing every principle and idea that 
| I have advocated in behalf of the oppressed slave. 

The first time I saw that noble man, Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States, at Wasbing- 
ton—and of one thing I feel sure, either he has be- | 
come a Garrisonian Abolitionist or I have become a | 
Lincoln Emancipationist, for 1 know that we blend 
together, like kindred drops, into one, and his brave 
heart beats for human freedom everywhere—J then | 
said to him: Mr. President, it is thirty-four years | 
since I visited Baltimore; and when i went there 
recently to see if I could find the old prison, and, if | 
possible, get into my old cell again, I found that all | 
was gone. The President answered promptly and 
wittily, as he is wont to make his responses : “Well, 
Mr. Garrison, the difference between 1830 and 1864 | 
appears to be this, that in 1830 you could not get out, | 
and 1864 you could not get in.” (Laughter.) This | 
symbolizes the revolution which has been brought | 
about in Maryland. For if I had spoken till I was 
as hoarse as | am to-night, against slavery and slave- 
holders in Baltimore, there would have been no in- i 
dictment brought against me, and no prison opened | 
to receive me. 

But upon a broader, sublimer basis than that, the 
United States has at last rendered its verdict. 





purpose that slavery in our country should be for- 


States, at its last session, adopted, and nearly the 
requisite number of States have already voted in fa- 
vor of, an Amendment to the Constitution of the 
country, forever —s it unlawful for any man to 
hold property in man. I thank God in view of these 
we changes. Abolitionism, what is it? Liberty. 

hat is liberty? Abolitionism. What are they 
both? Politically, one is the Declaration of Inde- |i 





will be honorable in the South. 


pendence ; religiously, the other is the Golden Rule 
of our Savior. 





it faced the sky, the flag that floats from Sumter, and | 


heavens more than it is here in the earthy presence. | 


with the approbation of all loyal hearts in the city | 


| which the orators of the occa 


| dream that, on that very morning, 
+ - eH . si} 
people, on the 8th of November last, recorded their | of soul the dread tidings wil! & 


ever abolished; and the Congress of the United | ence and Jove him as their great 


mands the confidence of the 


patriot, white or blac , 
diction.—N. Y. Independent. 
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Therefore, with acle 
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taken place to-day. 
And now let me give 

been, and ever will be, the govery 

soul: “ Liberty for each, for all, 


(Cheers.) 
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1€ Caroli 
States. The whole dea oe the Cotton 
The war makes it ours in jac “em nut in name, 
clear, constitutional right of the - ‘establishes the 
tionist in the land to go wherever in t radical abgj. 
tended territory he may choose ati Y et. 
be the sacred property of each one Nar mM is ty 
@ truer and more satisfactory ia Citizens ig 
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| blessed results of the great conflict out of whet “ 


are emerging. 
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Atleston is not bbe 
| soon to be forgotten. What wouki th ? " tey 
} af . Uld the bores, 
| people of that once defiant, but how humbi ™~ 3 
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| of slavery and rebellion have said, i! wher 
| contemptuously defied the power of the io ~ 
| ment and fired upon Fort Sumter, they | Pad 
| told that in four short years, Wm. Llovd ( ger 
| Henry Ward Beecher, Joshua Leavi 
Wilson, George Thompson and Theodore Ty 
| should walk the streets with impunity snd 
their most intense abolition sentiments tothe thn 
| of emancipated slaves assembled in the ree 
| and public squares of the city ? The seed 
| events has presented many an astonishine ~" 
to the world, but hardly one that was more un 
| pected and poetically just and fine than this me 
} One of the most impressive scenes 
led was Wm. Lloyd Garrison standing at the orave 
| of John C. Calhoun. Jt was on the very, vn 
} when Abraham Lincoln died. The cemetery is 
; small one opposite St. Phillips's chureh. 1 
|; ment of the great advocate of slavery and 
tion is built of brick, and covered witha | 
slab of marble, inscribed with the simple name, (2 
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houn. He who slept beneath was the very sou! 
the hated institution when Garrison beoan his 
mighty warfare against it. The latter had now 


| lived to see the power of his great antagonist pas 
| away ; and just as the illustrious Emancipat it, Why 

gave to the system its final blow, was breathing hi 

last, the reformer Jaid his hand upon the monument 
| before him, and said impressively, “ Down intoa 
| deeper grave than this slavery has gone, and for it 
| there is no resurrection.” It was a fitting hoor fx 
| such words to be spoken. Garrison was the proper 
; man to speak them. The tomb of Calhoun was the 
| appropriate place for their utterance, It was 
| scene that a painter might well attempt to rey 
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| duce upon canvass. Later in the morning, ] enten 
jthe vast building which is known as “Zions 
; Church,” and which is used by the colored people 
| as their principal place of worship. It was crowded 
| with an immense audience of three or fonr thousand 
| blacks. Gen. Saxton was presiding over the mee 
jing, and around him in the pulpit were some of th 
| most eminent public men and leading abolitionists 
jin the country. The space in front was filled with 
| military officers, teachers and missionaries from the 
| North, and members of tie excursion parties of the 
Arago and the Oceanus. rarrison was standitg 0 
| the pulpit, receiving an address from a liberate! 
slave who stood below, and whose name was Samuel 
Dickerson. The negro spoke in behalf of the emm 
cipated thousands who surrounded him, and in words 
, of thrilling eloquence extended a joyful weleomets 
|their distinguished visitor and friend. They ¢ 
recognized in bim the leader of the great movement 
| which had broken their chains. Pomting toto 
| little girls near by, who were neatly dressed, and 





| were holding beautiful bouquets in their hands, the 
| freedman said, in most pathetic and impassioned 
tones, that but a brief time before, he had no power 


to claim them as his own, although they were bon 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh. “ Now, sir,"be 
| continued, “ through your Jabors and those of your 
| noble coadjutors, they are mine, and no man 

| take them from me. Accept these flowers ast 
| token of our gratitude and love, and take them wi 
} you to your home, and keep them as a simpl 7 
| ing from those for whom you have done #0 wert 
| 1 do not pretend to give the language o! the é 
| quent black orator, but only the main ee m 
| his speech. listinguished me 





Hardly one of the d 
| who followed him spoke with greater act 
| none of them did with greater power. 
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| sented their flowers to Mr. Garrison, tan 
| most fitting and touching reply. wapenousty 
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Powerful speeches were made by x mT pa 
Judge Kelley of Pennsylvania, Cieorge New Yat 
jof England, and Theodore Tiiton of sttention 0 
| No one could fail to remark the riveted af 
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| whatever was said. Not only did they ? wn but 
listen to the words that were spoken (0 0" 
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Neither Congressman nor pha oa oie 
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